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Though it might almost be a glimpse of the Florida Everglades, with dense forest 
and undergrowth, thick swamp mosses and exotic birds, the scene above is actually 
a bit of Southeastern Alaska jungle. The stream is the swift, clear Naha River and 
the bird a blue heron waiting for a silvery trout. The heavy rainfall and mild 
climate of Southeastern Alaska promote dense growths of timber and underbrush. 
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» EDITORIAL « 


A T LARGE IN ALASKA from the Arctic to Dixon’s Entrance in South- 
eastern Alaska are bands of sagacious killers which have no compunc- 
tion about striking down their victims and eating them alive. These 
villains of Alaska s wildlife are timber wolves, among the largest of their 
kind in America, and their victims are ducks and geese and the greatest of 
Alaska s big game animals — deer, caribou, reindeer, mountain sheep and 
even the huge, magnificent moose. 

So great have been the depredations of Alaska’s wolves in recent years, 
added to the annual take by human hunters, that fear for the very existence 
of some species of Alaska’s splendid game animals is being voiced. The 
inroads made by these master killers on caribou and reindeer have been 
particularly great, and no longer may the caribou be numbered in the 
millions, as in the past, but in scattered thousands. 

^OLVES were once as numerous in the States as they are at present in 
Alaska, but relentless pursuit and control programs there have reduced 
their numbers to such an extent that they are no longer a problem any- 
where in North America except Alaska, Canada and Mexico. 

Wise but cowardly, the wolf is an extremely difficult predator to cope 
with. He seems to have many of the traits of man, being wary, intelligent, 
displaying teamwork, sociability, mating for life and showing great love 
of family. The wolf’s skill in hunting and in avoiding traps set for him 
are well-known characteristics. 

Some of the wolves’ most destructive work, not so well-known to sports- 
men, is caused by their habit of raiding the nesting grounds of game birds 
in Interior and Western Alaska. Here they cause great damage to the flocks 
of ducks and geese which nest in hundreds of thousands along the streams 
and on the tundra during the spring and summer. 

^^HAT makes the wolf the most hated of all animals is not just his habit- 
ual killing for food and gorging himself on moose and other big game 
animals till he is so surfeited that he cannot move. It is his practice of wan- 
tonly killing for sport and letting the big game animals suffer and die 
while he continues to kill far beyond his needs. 

There is a school of thought which teaches that wolves are a part of 
Nature s scheme of things and that to eliminate them would upset the 
balance of Nature. This would no doubt be true if man, with his more 
efficient means of hunting and greater numbers, did not also prey on these 
animals for meat and sport. The wolf is not necessary, and if man is to 
continue to hunt, every possible means must be taken to control the wolves. 

true that the Territory of Alaska offers a generous bounty 
of fifty dollars for each wolf taken, even this is not sufficient to make any 
great inroads on the wolf population. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has approximately twenty field personnel active in Alaska to cover a 
territory one-fifth the size of all the States and has funds for only a limited 
wolf-control program, which is now being started. 

IT HAS been estimated that the “hoof value” of Alaska’s game, birds 
and sport fishes is at least one hundred million dollars. Although this 
resource has always been the basis of the economy of Alaska, Congress has 
never appropriated more than a token amount to care for it. The Territory 
itself has no law-enforcement or control organization for game. 

If the two million Americans who buy Federal licenses to hunt water- 
fowl could only know of the havoc being wreaked by wolves and coyotes 
in Alaska in the waterfowl nesting grounds they would certainly prevail 
very quickly on Congress to do something about this phase of wolf 
depredation. Just a little more money would save the greatest wildlife 
area of the United States and provide hundreds of thousands more birds 
for the hunters of America. 





When Bonnie saw the tiny Waco which was to take us to Wilson Lake, he could not believe the plane could fly with the 
three of us, our gear and 250 pounds of himself, “They didn’t have me in mind when they built that thing!” he exclaimed. 


M ANY people still think of Alaska 
as a land of perpetual ice and 
snow, Eskimos and dog teams, or at 
least as a wilderness where, to share 
in the wonderful outdoor life of the 
country, one must be a rugged out- 
doorsman conditioned and equipped to 
spend long months in hardy isolation. 


Such parts of Alaska do exist,- it is 
true, and rugged prospectors and trap- 
pers do disappear into the vast wil- 
derness to spend months without a 
single human contact. But in contrast 
Alaska also has modern cities, such 
as Ketchikan, with all the advantages 
of most small cities, in the States and 


Even in Alaska, where there’s no end of wonderful fishing spots, the trout in 
Wilson Lake, like the one below, are famous for their size and fighting ability. 



a great many more. Nestled at the 
foot of a fugged mountain with a long 
ribbon of water as a front yard, 
Ketchikan 1 has brightly-lighted shops 
displaying the same fashions and often 
the same articles as the shops along 
Fifth Avenue in New York. She has 
modern restaurants and hotels, auto- 
mobiles and . paving, just as any city 
on the. western seaboard. 

And the service clubs of Ketchikan 
are just as active, the Chamber of 
Commerce as steadily-plugging, the 
business men as astute and well- 
versed in national and international 
affairs as any group in the country. 
They have hard common sense, and 
under their leadership the city is ex- 
panding and developing at a gratify- 
ing pace. 

Nor is there any doubt about the 
future of Alaska, for the men who 
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with wisdom and zest are firmly con- 
vinced, and rightly so, that no place 
on earth ..offers more of the clean, 
healthful, simple, ecstatic joy of living. 
Those men -are not likely to change 
their minds as Jong as they can slip off 
their business suits or lay down the 
tools of their trade, change into out- 
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door clothes and within the hour be 
hooked into a tierce, smashing king 
salmon in some sheltered salt-water 
passage, or be standing knee-deep in 
the placid waters of a lake casting for 
tackle-smashing trout. 

I can think of no better way tB ' illus- 
trate my point than to iel two ol 
those men tell a story of their own. 
When I heard the story they had no 
idea I was going to write it. They 
began the tale on a rainy afternoon 
in late October when, like sportsmen 
everywhere, we were reminiscing over 
cups of coffee. 

Sam Young and Harry Williams are 
Alaskans of long standing, and : their 
friendship dates back many years. 
Young operates a modern store and 
business as a painting and decorating 
contractor. Williams is a public.' ac- 
countant, notary public and insurance 
agent, a two-term member of the 
City Council and, in the absence of 
the city’s mayor, acting mayor of 
Ketchikan: 

|N EACH other Young and Williams 

have foynd someone with whom they 
can share a brief respite in the work- 
ing day or that exciting moment when 
a lunker beats alongside the feoat.. Con- 
sequently, when one, goes' out hunting 
or fishing the other is. besjcie him. That 
is as it should be, and tb^t is as' it. was 
a couple of years ago. when , Harry 
walked into Sam’s store- with , some 
news. 

“Hey, Sam. My brother-in-law is 
coming up from Tennessee for a quick 
vacation, and he wants to go fishing,” 

That was in August, and a warm 
sun beating down made any . . red- 
blooded sportsman loathe to stay in- 
doors. From the deep blue, sparkling 
waters of Tongass Narrows to the 
sharp crest of Deer Mountain, the call 
of the out-of-doors tugged at a man. 
Each morning Sam had racked his 
brain for a legitimate excuse to leave 
his wife running the store . while he 
headed for his boat, ready and waiting 
in Thomas Basin. 

Here was the excuse. When was the 
brother-in-law arriving? What sort 
of fishing did he wvit? Harry ex- 
plained that the expected visitor was 
vice-president of a national, chain of 
stores, had never found time for fish- 
ing and owned neither tackle nor out- 
door clothes. Furthermore, he looked 
with skepticism upon laics coming 
from Alaska about tackle-smashing 
trout. He’d never in his life seen a 
trout more than nine inches long- and 
was not hesitant to declare, that in his 
opinion larger ones just did not exist. 

“Let’s take him to Wilson Lake!” 
suggested Sam. 

Harry agreed, and. they began to 
plan the details of the trip. 
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Harry Williams, below, likes a small Colorado spinner with a single egg on the 
hook for cutthroats. An Alaskan of long standing, Williams is an accountant 
and member of the Ketchikan City Council. He goes fishing whenever possible. 


Now, for those who haven’t been 
lucky enough to fish here, I’d better 
explain that from early May to late 
October Southeastern Alaska is just 
a bit of heaven brought to earth. The 
country is a living, breathing, vibrat- 
ing thing, pulsing with the joy of life 
and eager to share it with anyone who 
will take time to enjoy it. Amidst 
scenery of majestic grandeur and 
limitless scope, from snow-capped 
mountains to narrow, wandering 
waterways, it is a challenge to anyone 
with a drop of sporting blood to make 
his wildest dreams become cherished 
memories of blissful reality. 

To live the wildest of a sport fisher- 
man’s dreams, Wilson Lake is a happy 
choice. It is a narrow body of water 
abqut six miles long, fed by the ice- 
cold waters of high springs and the 
melting snows of the towering moun- 
tain range behind, it. Sheltered by 
rolling hills between it and the sea, 
its unbelievably blue waters are 
usually calm even during a howling 
southeaster. The lake contains such 
an abundance of feed that the fish 
gcow, extra large and fierce, and since 
the oul let is a torrential stream which 
spawning salmon can’t navigate, the 
trout of Wilson Lake do not feed on 
salmon spawn. -Perhaps that’s why 
their flesh is especially firm and solid, 
with a flavor of surpassing- excellence. 

Also - since, the trail from salt water 
is twilve tortuous miles long, Wilson 
L'ike is seldom visited except by 
plane. A fishing party has a hundred- 
to-one chance of having the entire 
lake to itself. The Forest Service has 
.built an open-face shelter cabin at 
the upper end of the lake, with a 


The Tennessee guest, at left above, 
had thought trout didn’t come longer 
than nine inches. Sam Young helps 
him display his first Alaska catch. 


stove, table and bunks on the side 
walls, for the use of anyone who 
cares to come. 

To help insure the success of their 
trip Harry and Sam enlisted the aid 
of Ed Williams, Harry’s father, who 
was in Alaska when the great Gold- 
rush started in 1898 and who knows 




From business suit to fishing clothes, 
from office to lake, within one hour! 
Harry Williams, above, does it often. 

Southeastern Alaska as well as most 
people know their front yards. Ed 
willingly agreed to accompany the 
party so the reputation of Alaska 


would be adequately upheld and duly 
reported when the visitor returned 
to the Deep South. Consequently there 
were three veteran sourdoughs busy 
for the next couple of days assembling 
equipment and testing tackle. I like 
the way Sam told the story: 

Naturally, the day this guy is due 
it clouds up and starts to rain, and 
it rains to make up for all the days 
it’s missed. But anyway we go down 
to the seaplane hangar, where the 
passengers are shuttled over from the 
landing field on Annette Island, to 
meet the incoming plane. I stood be- 
side Harry and we watched the pas- 
sengers climb out onto the float. He 
shook his head as each one emerged. 

Finally the plane gives a shudder 
and a list, and the doorway’s so crowd- 
ed you’d think three people are try- 
ing to get through at once, and out 
steps one of the biggest men I’ve 
seen in my life! Harry yells, and this 
fellow waves a big ham of a hand and 
ambles toward us, and I was formally 
introduced to Bonnie W. Potts. After 
rescuing what was left of my hand 
I looks up at six feet three inches of 
man fully 250 pounds in weight. 

“Did you bring your big brother?” 
I ask in an attempt at humor, and my 
remark brought forth a loud guffaw 
and such a friendly slap on the back 
that I was silent for the next half 
hour. Took me that long to get my 
breath. Bonnie’s enthusiasm and good 
nature were in proportion to his size, 
and you liked him the minute you 
met him. 

We’d chartered a plane from the 
Ketchikan Air Service for our fishing 
trip, but we had to postpone it until 
the next morning so we could find 


Probably everyone in Tennessee has heard by now how a southern gentleman 
evened the score with three sourdough practical jokers. The photo below shows 
Bonnie Potts, Sam Young and Ed Williams with Potts’ catch from Wilson Lake. 
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outdoor clothes big enough for Bonnie. 
Did you ever try to find clothes to 
fit a man who wears a size thirteen 
shoe? Well, you’ll never know what 
we went through till you try it! We 
wound up with a collection of stuff 
he could barely squeeze into, including 
a pair of size twelve-and-a-half boots 
he could get on if he didn’t wear 
socks. The only coat we could find 
to fit him was a wonderful leather 
jacket the storekeeper told us he’d had 
in stock for six years because it was 
too big for anyone to wear. 

Bright and early next morning the 
three of us helped Bonnie squeeze into 
the clothes and got ready for the take- 
off. His first few steps were to the 
tune of ripping and popping sounds 
as buttons and seams let go, and we 
were one hilarious crew when we got 
to the hangar. 


MOW in the course of his business 
I ’ Bonnie travels thousands of miles 
a year on commercial airlines in the 
States, but when he saw the tiny 
Waco into which we were stowing our 
gear he took one look and said, 
“Where’s the plane we ride in?” 

“This is it,” Harry told him. 

“Why, man, do you mean to tell me 
this puddle- jumper’s going to haul all 
that gear and us too?” he roared, then, 
looking down at his bulk, he shook 
his head. “They just didn’t have me in 


mind when they built that thing!” 

It took all our persuasion and some 
calm assurance from Mart Hansen, 
owner and pilot, to get Bonnie to 
squeeze into a seat, and I’ll never for- 
get how funny he looked sitting there 
waiting for the plane to disintegrate 
around him. 

Our take-off was without mishap, 
however, and after we’d been airborne 
for a few minutes Bonnie seemed con- 
vinced that the plane would hold to- 
gether. Then he began to enjoy the 
scenery below us. 

Though a steady rain was falling, 
the heavily-wooded country and the 
blue-gray water with its jagged shore- 
line made a striking picture that would 
appeal to the most unobservant. 
Bonnie practically broke his neck 
peering out the windows. Our route 
lay over the end of Revilla Island and 
across Behm Canal to the mainland, 
across six or eight lakes. Every time 
Bonnie saw a lake he got more excited 
and asked whether that was the one 
we were going to. 

Forty -five minutes after we left 
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a landing on Wilson Lake. Bonni 
gasped in amazement, and no wonde] 
No matter how many times you’v 
been there you’re always impressei 
when you swing over the high moun 
tains and see that blue water comin 
up the steep green mountainsides t 
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meet you! We banked from side to 
side, heading for the upper end of the 
lake where there’s a wide, smooth 
sand bar and the cabin nestled among 
the towering spruce trees. You could 
hear a light hissing sound as the pon- 
toons settled on the water, and Hansen 
coasted skilfully up to the sand bar, 
swung just at the right moment and 
stopped, and kicked the door open so 
we could step down onto the sand. 

We soon had our gear piled above 
the water line. Hansen waved his 
hand and promised to return for us 
the next evening, started his engine 
and the plane became a speck dis- 
appearing over the foothills. When the 
noise of the plane died away the lake 
was so quiet and peaceful you could 
actually hear the whisper of the rain 
dropping gently on the smooth water. 


W E JUST stood there, the four of us, 
" silently drinking in the beauty of 
the place. Then a quick silver flash 
broke the surface of the water not 
twenty feet from us as a trout struck 
at a drifting fly and we were jarred 
into action. 

We’d brought along a collapsible 
rubber boat bought from war surplus 
stock and a light outboard motor to 
fasten onto a specially-designed brack- 
et. While we were unpacking it and 
inflating it we three old-timers kept 
up a running line of chatter devoted 
to impressing Bonnie with the size 
and ferociousness of the trout in the 
lake. He’d never caught more than a 
catfish in his life, and he just listened 
open-mouthed. 

I can still see that big bruiser stand- 
ing there on that sand bar, arms 
akimbo and facing the three of us with 
his eyes darting from face to face as 
each of us added to the imnromptu 
build-up. Finally, with a dead-pan ex- 
pression and serious voice, Harry 
explained to Bonnie, “You know, up 
here a real snortsman never keens a 
trout out of this lake unless it mea- 
sures at least twenty inches. So if you 
catch any little ones just be careful 
when you take ’em off the hook, and 
let ’em go again.” 

Bonnie’s eyes really popped then, 
and he stared at Ed and me for con- 
firmation. Doing our best to keep our 
faces straight, we said solemnly that 
of course you’d never keep a Wilson 
Lake trout less than twenty inches 
long! Bonnie shook his head slowly, 
picked up a box of groceries and 
headed for the cabin. 

The trout were breaking all along 
the edge of the sand bar. We made 
camp hastily and rigged out our 
tackle, deciding to try our luck off 
the edge of the sand bar before taking 
to the boat. 

Ed is a confirmed fly fisherman, 


We had brought along an inflatable rubber boat bought from war surplus, and a 
light outboard motor which fastened onto a specially-designed bracket. An awk- 
ward craft, it is nonetheless portable and satisfactory for trolling in lakes. 



but Harry and I like a small Colorado 
spinner with a single egg on the hook. 
Harry had brought along an extra set 
of tackle for Bonnie. He rigged it out, 
hung on a favorite streamer fly and 
handed it to the big fellow to try 
his luck. Ed was to fish the inside of 
the bar toward shore, Harry and I the 
outer edge and Bonnie a little cove 
where deep water cut close inshore 
to a jutting rock ledge. This placed 
Bonnie between us where we could 
all keep an eye on him. With a last 
reminder from Harry to throw back 
anything under twenty inches, we all 
waded out to our selected spots. 

Harry and I made our first casts 
and neither of us had retrieved more 
than ten feet of line before a terrific, 
explosive smash told us those fish 
were on the move. I could see Harry’s 
rod arch violently at the same instant 
I felt mine go into action, but for the 
next few minutes I was too busy with 
my own affairs to pay attention to 
anyone else’s. I do remember hearing 
Bonnie let out a roar, and I gathered 
he’d tangled with a fighter. 

There’s nothing in life to equal the 
thrill of the first headlong smash of 
a fighting fish, and even here in 
Alaska where there’s no end of won- 
derful fishing spots the trout in Wilson 
Lake are famous for their size and 
gameness. I doubt if there’s a man 
living who can keep from getting ex- 
cited when he feels that first smash. 
I know my heart always starts beat- 
ing like a sledge hammer, and calm- 
ness is not in me until I have my fish 
safe in the net. 

My reel whirred as that fellow 
streaked out in a run. Then he broke 
water and began to dance on his tail 
on the surface. I lifted my rod sharply 


to whip him out of that, then gently 
began to recover line. He resisted 
every inch of the way, shaking his 
head like a dog worrying a rag doll. 
When we came to close quarters ne 
began a series of short powerhouse 
runs, until the spring of my rod 
whipped the fight out of him and I 
was able to scoop him into my net. 
Then I — Please turn to page 29 


We made a hasty camp in the shelter 
cabin nestled under the giant trees. 
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It was pleasant that first afternoon, drifting leisurely down the Yukon. At nightfall we found a camp suT^ah^ 


M Y PARTY and I had just come 
over Chilkoot Pass. We were 
camped at Lake Lindeman and were 
busy making our boat. Too busy, in 
fact, to spend much time in talking. 

I noticed a young man who saun- 
tered over and introduced himself as 


Hank something-or-other, stood around 
nonchalantly and occasionally asked 
questions. If there was any argument 
about the construction of the boat he 
would enter into the conversation. He 
was tall, well-built, a rather likable 
sort of fellow, and he seemed friendly. 


After a week’s time we launched 
our boat, and I saw no more of Hank 
until I met him one day in Dawson. 
He seemed very glad to see me, greet- 
ing me as though we had been lifelong 
friends. He seemed excited about 
something, and he took me to one 
side so passers-by could not hear 
what he was about to tell me. Then 
he began explaining in detail about 
a rich vein of quartz he said he had 
found down the river on the American 
side. 

I questioned Hank carefully, and 
it sounded like a wonderful opportu- 
nity. The long and short of it was that 
he wanted me to share labor and 
expenses for half the gold. I con- 
sented to be his partner on those terms. 

We bought groceries, rolled up our 
blankets, packed our boat with sup- 
plies and left Dawson late in the aft- 
ernoon. Everything went along very 
smoothly. Hank was a good conver- 
sationalist and seemed to be enjoying 
the ride. He told me his quartz mine 
was about twenty miles from Dawson 
and we could reach it the next day. 

That first night we found a good 
place to camp. It was about ten miles 
below Dawson and near an old Indian 


Going downstream was easy enough, though the water was swift and rough in 
some places. But on the trip upriver those places proved difficult and dangerous. 
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graveyard. The beach was sandy, 
easy to pull our boat over. 

After we landed Hank seemed to 
be preoccupied and went off by him- 
self with his gun, leaving me to make 
camp. In a short while I heard shots. 

“What a lazy cuss he is!” I said 
to myself. 

After dark he came back with sev- 
eral grouse. I dressed them and 
cooked them over the fire to take for 
our lunch the next day. We ate sup- 
per, but Hank, who had been talk- 
ative, ate little and kept his head 
cocked as though listening for some- 
thing. 

Suddenly he raised his head and 
exclaimed, “Do you hear that?” 

I listened, heard nothing and told 
him so. 

Again he said, “Hear that?” 

I laughed and teased him, saying, 
“Surely you don’t hear those Indians 
up there in the graveyard?” 

He didn’t laugh. He stared into the 
fire. Soon he took his gun and left. 

“Oh well,” I thought, “I’m going to 
turn in no matter what he hears.” So I 
wrapped myself in my blankets and 
soon fell asleep. 

Next morning Hank was gone. He 
returned just as I was breaking camp, 
looking disheveled but offering no 
explanation. 

S OON we pushed off and traveled 
with the current. Several times we 
saw little streams emptying into the 
Yukon and pulled ashore to pan for 
gold. We found some gold in each 
pan but not enough to get excited 
about. It seemed no matter where 
we dipped our pans there were always 
a few colors — even along the main 
banks of the Yukon. 

Again we traveled on the river. It 
was a bright, clear August day and 
the water sparkled. Hank seemed in 
good spirits, and I was beginning to 
enjoy the scenery. I sat in the stern 
of the boat, steering with an oar. 

Suddenly Hank exclaimed, “Do you 
hear that?” 

I listened intently, then said, “No, 
I don’t hear anything.” 

“Do you hear it?” he repeated. 

“No, I don’t,” I said again. In a flash 
I thought of the night before, camped 
near the Indian graveyard, when he 
had asked me the same question, and 
I began to feel a cold chill running 
up and down my spine. I glanced at 
Hank. His face had taken on a peculiar 
look and his eyes were starey. 

“I hear it again!” he yelled, and he 
stood up wildly, nearly tipping the 
boat. 

“Sit down, Hank!” I commanded. 
“You’ll turn this boat over and well 
both drown out here!” And I held 
up my oar as a threat. 

Hank looked surprised. He sat down 



and his face relaxed, but I could see 
a thought take hold in his mind. He 
watched me ooldly, an idea crouched 
in his eyes. We were alone on the 
river. 

There had been no unusual sounds. 
I was sure of it! I was now aware of 
the fact that I was alone in a small 
boat on the river with a man who 
was mentally unbalanced! He was 
watching me with a peculiar cunning 
look, and I knew that I couldn’t make 
one false move. 

“Hank,” I ventured, “where is your 
quartz mine? You told me it was 
twenty miles below Dawson. We’ve 
traveled forty miles already, and you 
say we still have twenty-seven miles 
to go! Are you lying about that gold?” 
“No,” replied Hank, “I’ve forgotten 
the exact distance, but I’m sure it’s 
on Coal Creek. I can find it.” 

“Hank,” I said, “I think we’d better 
turn back.” 

“No!” he said with determination. 
“You promised to go with me, and 
I’m going to see that you do! Remem- 
ber, we’re partners.” 

I glanced at Hank’s set face, and I 
could see that arguing would only 
antagonize him. But what could I 
do? He had tricked me, and I was in 
a spot. | 

We continued down the river. Occa- 
sionally Hank shot at birds. Several 
times his aim came dangerously close 
to my head. Then he’d always glance 
at me with that peculiar, crafty look. 
I sprawled low in the stern of the 
boat and steered, pretending not to 
notice, for I realized I had to humor 
him at all cost. All the time I was 
searching frantically for a plan of 
escape. There I was in the middle of 
the river with a crazy man who was 
trigger-happy! 

In the afternoon we passed several 
Indian villages. How I wanted to land! 


American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 

Hank thought the Indians would kill 
us if we stopped at their villages, 
but the Indians along the Yukon were 
reputed to be friendly and obliging. 

“Let’s go ashore and buy some 
fish,” I suggested. 

“No,” Hank replied. “Those Indians 
might kill us!” 

In the early evening I could see that 
Hank was tiring, and my nerves were 
ready to snap. 

“Hank,” I said, “let’s pull ashore and 
make camp. We’re 'both tired and it’s 
getting dark.” 

To my surprise he agreed. We pulled 
ashore and made camp, and I cooked 
supper. It was a great relief to be 
on shore. 

“I think I’ll take a walk,” I said, 
stretching lazily. “Get the kinks out 
of my legs.” 

I had seen a small campfire through 
the trees. I made my way to it and 
found a group of men around the fire 
eating a supper of fresh turnips— a 
rare treat in those days. They invited 
me to have some with them. I accepted 
gratefully and while eating, hurriedly 
outlined my predicament. 

“Fellows,” I said, “you’ve got to 
help me!” 

“Partner, you are in real trouble,” 
they said, “and we’ll gladly help you.” 



At Lakes Bennett and Lindeman, parties coming over the passes stopped to build 
boats for the trip downriver. The photo below was taken on Lake Bennett in 1898. 

— Charles L. Huestes 
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It was a relief to be on shore, where 
I might find an escape or get help. 


ini 


to spend the winter mining with him. 

Tex asked a few questions. Then 
he said, “Maybe you have something 
up there, Hank, but two men alone 
could never work a quartz mine! Espe- 
cially with no equipment. You’d better 
go back to Dawson and get some 
equipment, at least.” 

After some discussion Hank seemed 
persuaded to go back to Dawson with 
me in the morning. But he held his 
gun and kept toying with it during 
the conversation. The men all sat 
around the campfire talking. Suddenly 
Hank jumped to his feet, exclaiming, 
“Do you hear that? Do you hear it?” 
We were all startled. We listened 
intently, then assured Hank that we 
had heard nothing. He looked relieved 
and sat down and joined in the con- 
versation. His whole attitude seemed 
to have changed. 

After an hour or so Tex and his 
friends said they must turn in as they 
were packing up and leaving for 
Dawson in the morning. 

“Let’s travel together on the river,” 
Tex said. “There’s some pretty dan- 
gerous places going back against the 
current, and we have dogs to help 
pull our boat.” 

“Fine! We’ll be glad to travel with 
you,” I assured him enthusiastically. 

“Good. See you in the morning,” 
they called as they left. 

After they were gone Hank startled 
me by asking, “What are you fellows 
up to? I know. You’re planning to 
steal my quartz mine. But you’ll never 
find it, because it’s hidden, and it’s 
guarded by a huge serpent!” His 
voice had sunk to a hissing whisper. 

“A serpent!” I gasped. “There aren’t 
any serpents up here!” 

“But there are!” he answered mys- 
teriously. “You’ve never seen this 
one!” 

“Now, Hank,” I said, “that’s ridicu- 
The river itself held no terrors. It was quiet and peaceful under the August sun. 


Paul Reb 




One of the men was a large Texan. 
I remembered seeing him on the boat 
coming up from Seattle. They all 
walked back to our camp with me. 

Hank was sitting near the fire clean- 
ing his gun, and he didn’t seem very 
friendly. He did, however, begin to 
tell them about his wonderful quartz 
mine and said he was taking me there 


lous! The whole idea is ridiculous! 
There are no serpents, and we’re 
honest men planning to go back to 
Dawson.” 

“That ’s not what I hear,” Hank 
almost whispered. “I am warned. . . 
The voice says, ‘The wolves! Look out 
for the wolves!’ That’s why I shoot 
in the dark — to kill the wolves — and — 
maybe — men!” 

Hank’s face had taken on a demo- 
niac look of exultation. I felt a horrible 
chill sweep through me. 

“Hank,” I said quickly, “you’re 
imagining things! Your quartz mine 
is all yours. I’m going back to Dawson 
and work my bench claim on Bonanza. 
In fact, I’ll be mighty glad to work 
my bench claim.” 

I yawned sleepily and said, “I’m 
turning in. I’m dog-tired tonight.” I 
threw another log on the fire, for 
the night was frosty, and besides, I 
intended to keep a fire going all night. 


LIANK stretched and said he was 
* ' turning in also. I unrolled my blan- 
kets near the fire, but Hank made his 
bed in the deep shadows. For a long 
time I lay watching his dark figure. 
He seemed to have fallen asleep al- 
most immediately. I pulled the blankets 
tightly around me and partly over 
my head and face, the corner of the 
blanket forming a sort of hood. 

I was exhausted yet determined to 
stay awake. But the body demands 
rest after reaching a certain degree 
of fatigue. I don’t know how long I 
slept, but suddenly I was wide awake. 
Without moving a muscle I half- 
opened my eyes and looked straight 
into the barrel of a rifle! 

Hank’s tall figure bent over me and 
I could see, in the dim, flickering 
light, the wild expression on his face. 
I breathed a prayer and hoped the 
hood of my blanket shielded my face 
so Hank wouldn’t know I was awake. 
I knew it was useless to call out. His 
finger was on the trigger. I didn’t dare 
move an inch. I was almost afraid 
to breathe. 

For what seemed an eternity I 
waited, never taking my eyes off that 
gun. A thousand thoughts raced 
through my brain. Was my life to 
end like this? 


face had taken on a new expression 
of alarm and fear. I closed my eyes 
and waited. When I opened them 
again, Hank was gone. Then, off in 
the distance, I heard shots. I shud- 
dered a sigh of relief. Hank was shoot- 
ing wolves! 

1 sprang to my feet and ran to the 
boat where our supplies were packed. 
Quickly I rummaged through his 
things, found the box of cartridges 
and threw it as far as I could out 
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into the river. When Hank returned 
to camp I was stretched out motion- 
less, watching from under the hood 
of my blanket. 

Early the next morning I was up 
cooking breakfast and breaking camp. 
To my surprise Hank offered to help. 
He looked tired and pale and seemed 
nervous. 

Suddenly he asked, “Did you hear 
the wolves around our camp last 
night?” 

“No,” I replied shortly, “but I heard 
shots.” 

“Those were mine. The wolves were 
coming too close and I shot at them.” 

I made no comment. I ate breakfast, 
then hurried to the other camp to 
talk to the men. 

“We heard shots last night,” Tex 
said, “but they seemed much farther 
away than your camp.” 

“It was Hank,” I said, “and I believe 
he intended to kill me.” Then I told 
them about the night before and of 
my disposing of his cartridges. “But 
I’m afraid he may have a few left in 
his gun,” I added. 

Tex gave a low whistle. “Say, 
fellow, you sure did have a close call! 
But don’t worry. Somehow we’ll get 
Hank’s gun. I have a plan. We’ll stay 
close to you on the river and watch 
for an opportunity.” 

A BOUT ten o’clock that morning both 
boats were packed and ready to go. 
Hank and I shoved off first, the other 
boat following closely. 

Now we were going against the 
current. We had nearly sixty miles of 
it ahead. In places the water was swift 
and dangerous. We kept close to the 
bank and used long poles to push our- 
selves along. It was almost useless to 
row. In places one of us walked along 
the shore with a long rope, pulling, 
while the other poled and guided the 
boat. Hank knew nothing about han- 
dling boats and was almost helpless. 
I didn’t relish my job as he was so 
highly excitable, and besides I couldn’t 
trust him. 

During the morning, while we were 
poling, I said abruptly, “Hank, that 
gun of yours is going to get you into 
serious trouble. Remember, the Mount- 
ed Police always get their man. I’m 
just warning you.” 

"You were awake last night!” he 
said accusingly. 

I nodded. 

After several minutes of silence he 
continued as though thinking aloud. 
“Yes, I did kill a man once. Acci- 
dentally. But I was out hunting.” 
“Are you sure it was accidental?” 
I challenged. 

Hank maintained a sullen silence. 
I glanced quickly at his gun, which 
was propped up in the bow of the 



boat, then at the boatload of men who 
were staying close to us on the river. 

I knew that Tex had his lasso ready 
for any emergency. Was I ever grate- 
ful for their company! 

The going was easier for them, as 
their dogs pulled their boat with ropes 
from along the shore and several men 
pulled with the dogs. Late in the after- 
noon we came to a place in the river 
which Hank had mentioned. Large 
rocks stuck out from shore and the 
water rushed and swirled around, 
forming rapids almost as terrifying 
as the Whitehorse. 

At this point Hank and I were in 
the boat together. He became so terri- 
fied and hysterical that he cringed in 
the bottom of the boat. I had a terrible 
time managing the boat alone, but 
finally I swung it around the rapids. 
The other boat was about fifty feet 
ahead now. The men were watching 
us and calling to us to keep coming. 

Suddenly Tex stood up in their boat 
and yelled, “I’m going to throw you 
a rope!” 

A lasso whipped through the air 
as quick as a flash, a perfect shot. It 
caught onto the barrel of Hank’s rifle, 
propped up in the bow of the boat, 
and Tex jerked with lightning speed. 
Hank’s rifle leaped into the air, flashed 
steel, then slid off the rope and 
plunged into the river. 

Hank jumped to his feet, yelling 
and swearing violently. For a moment 
I thought he would tip us over. 

“Hank!” I commanded fiercely, “sit 
down!” I grabbed him and forced him 
down, then seized my pole and fought 
to steady the boat. 

Tex shouted again, “Ed, I’m throw- 
ing you a rope, and this time I won’t 
miss.” 

Again his rope whipped through 
the air. I caught it and tied it quickly 


Dorothy Thompson 

I should have known it would be im- 
possible for two men alone, with no 
equipment, to work a quartz mine. 

to the bow of our boat. In a little while 
we were towed into calmer water. 

“Hank,” Tex called out, “I’m mighty 
sorry about your gun!” 

Hank was shaking with fury as we 
landed. He kept muttering, “Now how 
will I shoot them? The fool! The 
stupid fool!” 

When I leaped ashore and met Tex 
I said, “Thanks, fellow! You don’t 
know how grateful I am!” 

Later, when — Please turn to page 27 


Why wolves haunted poor Hank, no one knew, but he heard wolves when no one 
else heard them, and at night he would rush off into the darkness to shoot them. 
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Quigley, Sourdough 

By Grant H. Pearson 


Back in the early days in Alaska, men depended upon wild game, principally caribou, for at least half their living 
At times game was scarce and they had to get it when they had a chance. No wonder old-timers are good shots! 


J OE QUIGLEY was no ordinary pio- 
neer prospector. He came into the 
North country by way of Chilkoot 
Pass in 1891 — one of the few to cross 
that formidable pass years before the 
Klondike stampede. 

Says Joe, “I have never forgotten 


that day I crossed the pass. It was 
the ninth day of May, and my birth- 
day. I was then twenty-two years 
young.” 

Joe first prospected around Circle 
City, and along the Fortymile River. 
Telling of those very early days 


A lynx crouched down facing the trail, not more than fifteen feet away. As Joe 
came nearer it growled and gradually rose on its forelegs, then sprang at him. 



along the Fortymile he said, “Most 
of the men who were in that country 
have long since passed on. There were 
not many, but I think they were the 
finest group of men who ever got 
together in one community. Our neigh- 
bors were few and we were scattered 
over a large country, especially dur- 
ing the mining season. But tough as 
things were there at the time, I think 
we all enjoyed it. Always looking for 
a million-dollar mine, and never show- 
ing disappointment when we didn’t 
find it.” 

Joe still hadn’t found a million- 
dollar mine when the Klondike dis- 
covery was made, so he followed the 
rush to the Klondike. He took part 
in the gold-rush to Fairbanks. He 
was one of the original discoverers 
of the Kantishna placer gold, and he 
was responsible for the stampede to 
the Kantishna. He was in on other 
minor gold-rushes, and in fact, the 
story of Joe Quigley is inseparable 
from the history of gold discovery in 
the North. 

Finding everything worthwhile in 
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the Klondike already staked, Joe 
decided after while to look for a new 
strike. In the spring he went down 
the Yukon River with a partner and 
food for the summer. After several 
days’ travel they landed at the mouth 
of a creek, made camp and spent 
the summer prospecting the creek for 
several miles upstream. 

In the fall when they left, Joe drew 
a map so he could find his way back. 
He had found fair prosoects. But unon 
his arrival in Dawson he took a lease 
on a claim, so he didn’t return to 
his summer’s prospect. 

Later some of his friends grew dis- 
couraged with the Dawson diggings 
and said they were going to head down 
the Yukon. They asked Joe whether 
he knew of a likely-looking country. 
He gave them the map he had drawn 
and told them the place deserved 
further prospecting. Joe never saw 
them again. 

More than twenty years later, when 
Joe was in Fairbanks, a fellow asked 
him for a grubstake. He had a story 
about a lost mine from which someone 
had taken a fortune, then gone to the 
States and died. Before leaving, the 
dead man had given this chap the 
map he had drawn so he could find 
his way back. 

Joe said he’d look at the map, and 
if he thought it a likely-looking coun- 
try for placer gold he might consider 
the grubstake proposition. When he 
looked at the man he got the surprise 
of his life. It was the one he himself 
had drawn many years before! When 
he told the fellow the history of the 
map, the subject was immediately 
dropped. 

A FTER the holidays in 1905, Joe and 
** his partner, Jack Horne, who now 
lives near Long Beach, Calif., set out 
up the Kantishna River to prospect 
the foothills bordering Mount McKin- 
ley. They put in some hard work and 
found fair prospects, so decided to 
return to Fairbanks for supplies. After 
the spring breakup they built a raft 
at the fork of the Bear Paw and 
Kantishna Rivers, floated down to 
the Tanana River and caught a steam- 
boat to Fairbanks. 

When they told their story in Fair- 
banks and showed samples of coarse 
gold, the Kantishna stampede started, 
for Joe was known to be thoroughly 
reliable. Unknown to Quigley and his 
partner, Joe Dalton and another man 
were prospecting on a creek nearby. 
Dalton found good pay at the mouth 
of what is now known as Eureka 
Creek. 

Joe Quigley’s placer ground never 
proved rich. “I did pick up a two-ounce 
nugget lying near some exposed bed- 
rock,” he said, “and later I found 
some more nuggets at the same place. 


But they were too far apart to make 
the mining very profitable.” 

He took out a grubstake for a few 
years, then turned his interest to lode 
prospecting and mining. He discovered 
and developed what is today known 
as the Red Top Mine, and he and his 
first wife, Fannie, lived on what is 
now named Quigley Hill. 

Joe was happy when he was pros- 
pecting, and happiest when he had a 
number of samples to work on in the 
evenings. He learned to be a scientific 
prospector. He had his own assaying 
outfit and many good books on geol- 
ogy, mineralogy and mining and had 
taken a prospectors’ course. He was 
always eager to learn something new, 
and he spent many an evening assay- 
ing samples for his prospector friends. 

He wasn’t easily fooled. One time 
on the trail I met a fellow who was 
known as a grubstake prospector. He 
showed me a little nugget which he 
claimed was gold and said he had 


run it down from rock with his blow- 
pipe outfit. He tried his best to get 
me to grubstake him on the strength 
of his nugget, but I finally told him 
I was broke and he left me alone. 

Later Joe told me the fellow had 
come to his place, showed him the 
nugget and told him the same story. 
Joe asked whether he could test the 
nugget. The fellow said to go ahead. 
Joe dropped it into a bottle of acid 
and the nugget disappeared, leaving 
a green streak behind it. That, Joe 
said, was the last of “Grubstake 
Bill’s” copper nugget. 

Joe located, prospected and opened 
up the mine on Red Top Hill and took 
out ore. This was base ore containing 
silver and gold. It had to be shipped 
to a smelter in Tacoma to recover the 
values. It had to be hauled twenty- 
eight miles by dog team to the head 
of navigation on the Kantishna River, 
loaded on a shallow-draft riverboat 
and taken to Nenana, transferred to 


When they heard Joe Quigley was hurt, every prospector in the Kantishna quit 
work to help carry him over the trail to the landing field. In the photo above 
Joe lies on the stretcher and the bearers are resting a moment between shifts. 


With only a dog-team for transportation, Joe had to depend upon one outfit for 
the entire year. The photo below shows him mushing supplies from Fairbanks. 
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Joe Quigley, seated in the photo above, and “Little Johnnie,” standing, were 
neighboring prospectors and close friends during Joe’s years in the Kantishna. 


the railroad and taken to Seward and 
finally loaded onto a steamer for 
Tacoma. The ore had to be worth at 
least $150 a ton if Joe was to break 
even. He operated the mine for years 
and made it pay. 

When I first met Joe he was fifty - 
eight years old, but could that long- 
legged gentleman cover the ground! 
One evening in the early fall he came 
hiking to my cabin from over the 
park trail with some mail for me. I 
was just eating supper, and he joined 
me. After supper he put his pack on 
to continue to his place, eight miles 
away. He looked fresh, and I asked 
him how far he had hiked that day. 

“Oh,” he said, “I only came from 
the Tolkat River.” 

I smiled to myself and wondered 
how many men his age could walk 
thirty-one miles carrying a thirty- 


pound pack and set off for an addi- 
tional eight miles with about as much 
fuss as a city man going to the corner 
for a newspaper! 

Once I went on a week’s hunting 
trip with Joe and Fannie, and that 
old boy sure led me a merry chase! 
He was past sixty at the time. I was 
twenty-nine, and I thought I could 
cover a lot of ground on foot, too, in 
those days. 

Walking was just one of Joe’s 
specialties. On another occasion he 
arrived at my cabin on McKinley Bar 
after hiking from the Tolkat River. 
He was eager to get home as soon as 
possible because some mining engi- 
neers had gone in a couple of days 
before to look at his mine with the 
possibility of buying it. I wasn’t home 
at the time, and he was about to go 
on when he noticed that my food 


cache, built on tin-wrapped posts as 
a protection from squirrels and bears, 
had fallen down. In it had been a 
year’s supply of food, which was scat- 
tered over the ground. The cache had 
just recently fallen, for the food was 
not yet wet. 

Although it meant he would prob- 
ably miss the mining engineers whom 
he wanted very much to see, Joe 
didn’t hesitate but started the long 
job of carrying my grub into the 
cabin. Fortunately, Ranger Lee Swisher 
happened along and finished the job, 
so Joe was able to go on. But if Lee 
hadn’t happened by, Joe would have 
taken care of my food for me even 
though it might have made him miss 
selling his property. Joe was that 
kind of man. 

Joe was the type who would go out 
of his way to do you a favor, and he 
wouldn’t hesitate to tell you some- 
thing that would make it easier for 
you. He knew all the tricks to get by 
out in the wilderness. He and Fannie 
surely helped me learn those ways, 
where sometimes experience and 
know-how will save a lot of grief and 
hard work. 

“I had to learn the same as anyone 
else,” Joe once told me. “When I came 
to the country in ’93, there weren’t 
many men to show me.” 

I IVING ninety-two miles from the 

railroad where the only transpor- 
tation was by dog team or foot, Joe 
learned to be a jack-of-all- trades. He 
made nearly everything he needed to 
keep going. He was handy at black- 
smith and carpenter work, and he 
was always rigging up something to 
make the mechanics of living easier. 
He made his own babiche — rawhide — 
from moose skin, and it was the best 
I have ever used. It would not stretch 
after being put in place. He used it 
for many purposes besides repairing 
dog sleds and snowshoes. 

He was one of the best hunters 
and rifle-shots in the country, and he 
had a lot of patience. If Joe couldn’t 
get close enough to the game, neither 
could anyone else. He first spotted his 
game through his field glasses and 
would take special notice to deter- 
mine whether it was in good condi- 
tion. Then, after watching to find out 
which way it was headed, he would 
get the wind direction and plan his 
approach. When you heard his rifle 
speak you could bet your money it 
was a hit and one that wouldn’t spoil 
much meat. 

One time Joe and I spotted a bull 
caribou. After watching him for some 
time Joe remarked, “We won’t get 
any closer. I’ll take him from here.” 
The caribou was a good four hundred 
yards away. Joe took a rest across a 


Joe took close-up pictures of animals in their natural habitat, like the moun 
tain sheep photo shown below, and did most of his own developing and printing 
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Could that long-legged gentleman cover 
the ground! In the photo above Joe 
is near the monument on Wicker- 
sham Dome, in the Kantishna country. 

niggerhead, where he could see only 
the top of its back. 

“When that fellow moves it’ll be 
downhill,” Joe said, “and we’ll lose 
him. I’ll break his back. That won’, 
spoil much meat.” 

He shot, and the caribou disap- 
peared. We went over and, sure 
enough, his back was broken. Joe 
surely called his shot! 

Fannie used to get most of the 
meat, but when it was scarce and you 
really had to hunt for it, Joe got the 
job. Once I asked him how he got to 
be such a good shot. 

“You learn fast when part of your 
living depends on it,” he said. “When 
I came into this country you always 
depended on wild game for at least 
half your living, and times when the 
game was scarce you had to get it 
when you had the chance.” 

He told me about the first caribou 
he killed. It was shortly after his 
arrival in the Fortymile country. 

“Game was scarce that fall, and 
I hunted several days before I saw 
this caribou. There was snow on the 
ground and the temperature was well 
below zero. It was late in the after- 
noon and I was a long way from my 
home cabin, so after I’d killed and 
dressed it I rolled it over on its 
stomach and packed snow around it 
so the birds couldn’t pick at it and 
didn’t try to pack it out that day. 
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“When I got back the next day I 
rolled it over, and the stench from 
it almost strangled me. I hadn’t let 
the body heat cool off, and, having 
it almost air-tight, it was absolutely 
spoiled and fit for nothing but dog 
feed. 

“That was another thing I learned 
not to do!” 

Sometimes in the winter Joe would 
put out a few traps. He told me about 
going along his trap line near Glacier 
Creek one day when he saw a lynx 
crouching down facing the trail, not 
more than fifteen feet away. He cut a 
willow club and started toward the 
lynx. A bold one, it growled as Joe 
got closer and gradually rose on its 
forelegs. When he was within six feet 
the lynx sprang at him. Joe swung 
the club as he dodged, striking the 
animal in midair. The club struck the 
animal’s skull, and the impact stunned 
it completely. The skull of that lynx 
is now in the collection of the U. S. 
Biological Survey in Washington, D. C. 

Joe didn’t have any love for bears. 
It all started when he was treed by 
a bear in the Fortymile country. He 
had a rifle along but only two car- 
tridges left and quite a distance to go 
before he could replenish his supply, 
so he chose to go up the tree rather 
than use his last ammunition. The 
bear kept him up the tree for some 
time, meanwhile mauling his pack, 
which he had cast off hurriedly at the 
foot of the tree. 

At that, I don’t believe Joe ever 
killed a bear for revenge, but he surely 
wouldn’t back off from one so long as 
he had his trusty rifle and plenty of 
cartridges. 

Joe has had his share of close calls. 
The first bad one was back in 1926, 
when he went modern. He chartered 


an airplane in Fairbanks to fly him 
home to the Kantishna. In those days 
there weren’t any landing fields out 
in the isolated areas, but Joe told the 
pilot there was a flat-topped hill near 
Moose Creek on which he thought 
they could land safely. 

Arriving at the hill, the pilot thought 
it looked bad from the air, so he 
decided to land on a gravel bar along 
Moose Creek. They did land, however, 
in the middle of the creek, with the 
plane standing on its nose. The impact 
threw Joe out of the open cockpit and 
his face came in contact with a wing 
strut, which split his nose wide open. 

A nice fix! Ninety miles to a doctor 
and the only way to get there on foot 
or saddle horse. But the Quigleys had 
a good first aid kit, and Fannie, who 
was an artist with a needle, sewed up 
Joe’s nose, using a baseball stitch. It 
healed all right, and Joe charged the 
incident to experience. 

Several years later Joe really got 
messed-up. He was working in his 
prospect tunnel a few miles from 
home and living in a cabin at the 
prospect. Fannie used to pack her 
dogs with food and make the trip over 
the hill to see him once a week. 

This particular time Joe was work- 
ing in the tunnel when a cave-in oc- 
curred. A big boulder struck him, 
breaking his leg and shoulder and 
knocking him unconscious. When he 
came to he managed to drag himself 
to the cabin, where Fannie found him 
twenty-four hours later. 

Fannie made him as comfortable as 
possible, then hiked to the nearest 
prospecting camp for help. When they 
heard about it every prospector in the 
neighborhood quit work to help Joe 
Quigley. One of them hiked ahead 
to the — Please turn to page 28 


With shoulder and leg broken, Joe managed to drag himself to his cabin, below, 
where he lay alone and half-conscious for twenty-four hours. The photo shows 
Kantishna prospectors preparing a stretcher to carry him to the landing field. 



Moose Ranch Cowboy 


By George Beebe Roberts 



Some of the long July days we spent in leisurely scouting trips through the park-like stands of spruce and birch trees 
and the grassy flats across the Kenai River, seeking out the habitats of cow moose with calves for future attention. 


W HEN I came down off Moonshine 
Mountain on Prince of Wales 
Island in the spring of 1922, after being 
snowed-in at the mine all winter long, 
I was pawing the ground and yearn- 
ing for the simple pleasures Ketchikan 
offered a visitor with a winter’s stake. 
Not surprisingly, I was soon sadly 


counting what remained of my bank- 
roll and casting about for a chance to 
replenish it. The little I’d seen of 
Alaska had only whetted my appetite 
for more, so when I learned that 
workers were needed on the railroad 
being built from Seward to Fairbanks 
I took passage for Seward thinking 



A moose, even a hornless cow, can be a deadly fighter whose swinging feet some 
hunters declare are more to be feared than a Brownie’s paws. But Steve’s stand- 
ard method of capturing calves was to trap the cow, then take the calf by hand. 

H 


my financial problem had been solved. 

Then, as now, the trip was scenic 
almost beyond the power of words. 
Sad to relate, however, I fell in with 
evil companions on board ship who 
initiated me into the mysteries of 
“Michigan,” a game of chance related 
to poker. 

I understand we passed several mag- 
nificent and awe-inspiring glaciers 
and that whales, seals, porpoises and 
other denizens of the deep disported 
themselves about our ship. As far as 
I am concerned all that is strictly 
hearsay, for we earnest students of 
the mathematics of the inside straight 
saw little but spots before our eyes — 
one-spots preferred. 

I shall not dwell on the results of 
our evil except to report that I saun- 
tered ashore in Seward feeling the 
world was my oyster and heard one 
of my erstwhile fellow students re- 
mark sourly to another that I was 
probably a professional. 


Under such conditions of affluence 
the prospect of wrestling ties and 
rails through the mosquito-infested 
tundra was nauseating, and I cast 
about for more congenial if perhaps 
less remunerative work. Something 
with a dollop of adventure attached. 
Thus it was that I found myself on 
board a train on the first leg of a 
trip to Steve Melchoir’s moose ranch 
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on the Kenai, where I was to become 
s moosepuncher. 

It was no simple matter to get there. 

I debarked at Roosevelt, named after 
Teddy, where I took further passage 
to the lower end of Kenai Lake in 
an outboard-powered open skiff. There 
I shouldered rifle and pack and, with 
a hired guide to show me the way, 
hiked the seven miles of trail down to 
Melchoir’s Crossing on the Kenai 
River. 

My guide whiled away the long 
miles with an exhaustive dissertation 
on the less-endearing qualities and 
habits of the man for whom I was to 
work. I was told that, summing it up, 
I would find him stubborn, unreason- 
able, irascible, unco-operative and the 
biggest liar in the Territory. 

“I’ll bet you don’t stay a week!” 
was his parting remark to me as, 
in response to our rifle shots, my 
employer came down the trail from 
his cabin and launched a skiff in the 
swift stream to ferry me across. 

S UCH was my introduction to Steve 
Melehoir, 

Set in his ways he was, perhaps, 
and dogmatic in speech at times, but 
a finer friend and more congenial 
wilderness companion I have never 
known. I was a punk kid and a rank 
cheechako to boot, while he was in 
his seventy-fourth year and a pioneer 
of Alaska since before the Klondike 
Gold-rush. But we shared a mutual 
enthusiasm for the North and for 
mining. 

The years he had spent battling 
the rigors of the untamed North 
showed in the stoop of his back and 
the sprinkling of gray in his hair and 
beard, but his eyes behind the gold- 
rimmed spectacles still glowed with 
a zest for life and mirrored the rest- 
less and driving intellect that had 
led him into initiating a project a 
youngster would have considered long- 
range. 

He had secured the only permit of 
its kind I’ve ever known to be issued, 
which gave him the right to capture 
for purposes of propagation eight 
moose calves. With this foundation 
stock he planned on building up a busi- 
ness in supplying specimens of this 
monster species to parks and zoos 
over the world. 

He had already made a start. 
Tommy, a yearling bull, occupied a 
pole corral close to the cabin on 
Surprise Creek where Steve dwelt, 
but additional land had to be fenced 
before more captives could be cared 
for. To this task we bent our primary 
efforts. 

Tall, slim spruces grew close about, 
and day after day we labored to fell 
and peel them and skid them into 
place in the growing corrals. The five 


nondescript but vicious dogs that 
powered Steve’s sled in winter were 
harnessed to help with the more 
unwieldly poles but proved of little 
use, since they were far more inter- 
ested in dismembering one another 
than in hauling poles. 

Enough less arduous tasks were 
interspersed to prevent our days from 
becoming plain drudgery. Some of the 
long July days we spent in leisurely 
scouting trips to locate the habitat 
of moose cows with calves for future 
attention. We ranged the grassy flats 
across the Kenai and down below the 
narrow, rocky canyons where, no 
doubt, a dam and power plant will 
someday extract kilowatts from the 
tumbling stream. 

Those days seemed all too short, 
whether we strolled along through 
park-like stands of spruce and birch 
or fought our way towards the peaks 
through thickets of willow and alder. 

We visited a salt lick beyond the 
Kenai River and watched unseen as 
an ungainly yearling moose frisked 
about, intent on annoying the swarm 
of porcupines that waddled about 
licking at the saline earth. When we 
tired of watching the show and walked 
into the open, the moose snorted and 
fled. But the porcupines, following 
their instinct to seek safety aloft, 
clambered into the dwarf trees grow- 
ing sparsely about and seemed to 
consider themselves perfectly safe 
though three or four might occupy a 
shrub that threatened to collapse 
and bent double under their weight. 


Long hours I spent listening to the 
tales Steve told of mining and hunting 
and adventuring through the North. 


Awe-inspiring scenery on the Inside Passage was hearsay to earnest students 
of mathematics, who saw little but spots before their eyes — one-spots preferred. 

Allyn H. Brown 



Joe Quigley 

The porcupines sought safety aloft, 
taking refuge in shrubs that threat- 
ened to collapse under their weight. 
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Steve had to compete with rabbits and 
moose for the produce from his fer- 
tile, well-tended vegetable gardens. 


When I seemed skeptical of his claim 
that the very ground on which we 
were building corrals was good placer, 
he took time out to gather gravel from 
the post holes and pan it as proof. 


The golden flakes of dust that showed 
were undeniable. We cleaned out a 
pothole where spring torrents had 
gullied his dooryard, and the glean- 
ings melted down into a slug weigh- 
ing half an ounce. 

For many years this place had 
been his headquarters and home, 
yielding an adequate though not lux- 
urious livelihood from his placer min- 
ing efforts. In the most part alone and 
unaided, he had built a water-powered 
sawmill to furnish lumber and had 
placered out a cut into the gravel 
flat thirty feet deep and three hun- 
dred feet long. 

The Kenai wilderness is a wondrous 
land in many ways. Game abounds, 
both small and large. Timber covers 
the river flats and valley slopes. 
Salmon and trout disport in the 
streams, and fur-bearers await the 
trapper. Gold and other minerals 
have scarce been touched except for 
the richer placers. Today, as it did 
those many years ago, it offers scope 
for anyone who will brave its rigors 
for the rewards it holds. 

Take gardening, for instance. Steve 
had cleared a patch of rich, loamy 
earth early in the spring before I 
arrived. As the surface thawed he 
spaded and worked it into a fine seed 
bed, and only a few days before my 
arrival he had set out dozens of care- 
fully-nurtured cabbage and lettuce 
plants as well as planting carrots, 
peas and other vegetables that thrive 
in the area. 

The day after I got there he proudly 
showed me the lushly-growing potato 
patch beside the cabin, then took me 
down to see the new garden patch. 
His glowing account of the coming 


Steve Melchoir, shown below with the yearling, Tommy, was a man of vigor and 
a restless, driving intellect. Few young men would dare initiate such a project 
as his — establishing a moose ranch to supply specimens to the zoos of the world. 


W. M. Nutter 



harvest suddenly changed to lusty, 
mouth-filling German oaths as we 
came close, for the rabbits had moved 
in and eaten every cabbage and lettuce 
plant down to the root. 

Steve ranted and raved awhile, 
then swore vengeance. I helped him 
carry down more than a hundred 
mink traps and set them in a solid 
line about the garden patch. 

Next day we had three of the cul- 
prits captive, one with feet in three 
separate traps. But during the night 
a giant moose had paraded the length 
of the garden, trampling the sprouting 
plants deep into the ground. More 
oaths erupted, but until a high pole 
barrier could be erected the moose 
went their placid way, oblivious of 
the damage done. 

kiOOSE have absolutely no fear of 
* ^ * the water. I have seen cows with 
young calves plunge calmly into a 
raging torrent that seemed suicidal. 
Sometimes the calves are swept away 
and lost. One such foundling we 
happened upon on one of our prospect- 
ing trips. It was about the size of a 
month-old domestic calf, of a hand- 
some, reddish cast, with heavy fore- 
quarters. It seemed glad to see us, 
showing little fear, but kept just 
beyond our reach. We followed it 
about for hours, but its vigilance never 
relaxed and darkness forced us to 
return to the cabin empty-handed. 

Steve gave deep thought to the 
problem of its capture and finally 
contrived a snare he thought would 
serve. Next day we hurried back down 
to the wooded flat where the calf 
ranged and set the snare, then left to 
allow the critter to trap itself. 

Tragedy awaited our return, for 
although Steve had made provisions 
to prevent the noose from choking 
the captive, its struggles had been 
so desperate as to shear the safety 
device and the calf was dead. Steve 
mourned the mischance as long as I 
was with him and never thereafter 
used such a dangerous method of 
capture. 

Dangerous to the calves, that is. His 
standard method from then on was 
to trap the cows in high pole traps, 
then go in and take the calves away 
from them by hand! A moose, even 
a hornless cow, can be a deadly 
fighter. Many a hunter has declared 
the swing of its hoof more to be 
feared than a Brownie’s paw. 

Even Tommy, the yearling, was 
large enough that a random swipe of 
his hoof could have been crippling. 
When he sniffed at a passing porcu- 
pine and got a nosefull of quills, the 
problem of their removal was serious. 
Steve finally solved it by cooking up 
a pot of cornmeal mush, which Tommy 
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esteemed beyond the tenderest twigs 
of willow or birch. He would offer it 
to the sulking moose, and when it 
stuck its head through the bars he 
would yank out quills with a pair of 
pliers as long as the moose would 
continue to feed. Eventually we got 
all the quills. 

Providing Tommy with his regular 
fare of birch and willow boughs was 
part of my job, and only once did 
any untoward incident upset the rou- 
tine of the task. On that occasion I 
rounded a clump of willows to rub 
noses, practically, with a huge bull 
moose coming around the other way. 
Luckily for me, his antlers were in 
the growing stage, and thoughts of 
love and violence had not yet rendered 
him the terrible fighter he would be- 
come later in the fall. We parted 
rapidly, bv mutual agreement. 

Fish swarmed in the streams, and 
to add variety to our diet Steve set 
a . piece of gill-netting in the Kenai 
River near the crossing. In the morn- 
ings I would run down the mile of 
trail from the cabin to see what it 
might hold, and seldom did I fail to 
find one or more gleaming sockeye 
salmon fast in its meshes. A beaver 
dam that pent a part of the waters of 
the stream often tempted me to tarry 
and spy on those busy workers as 
they labored to store food for the 
coming winter and build their engi- 
neering masterpiece ever stronger. 

PROM his doorstep Steve pointed 
* out herds of mountain sheep feeding 
high on the slopes of nearby moun- 
tains. Through his powerful glasses I 
watched them with a hunter’s longing, 
and one fine day when fish were 
scarce and grub getting low we set 
out to bag one of the wary creatures. 

The tale of that hunt is a story by 
itself. Suffice it to say we bagged a fine 
specimen and, loaded with meat and 
trophy, started back for camp. I was 
the one who insisted on packing out 
the head with its magnificent curving 
horns. Long before we got back to 
camp, however, I decided I had no 
use for the trophy anyway and allowed 
Steve to persuade me to jettison the 
thing. 

The seemingly limitless stamina of 
my seventy-four-year-old friend was 
a never-ending marvel to me. Early 
m August we hiked up to the lake 
and ran a boat loaded with his winter’s 
supply of groceries down the riotous 
Kenai to his landing. The two of us 
then tackled the job of packing it up 
to the cabin, and I may as well come 
right out and admit that Steve was 
a better man than I at the job. My 
tail would surely be dragging when 
a day of it was done! 

Though we saw uncounted moose 
in the time I was there, the weather 
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was warm and Steve would not coun- 
tenance the spoilage he could not have 
prevented had we killed one of the 
huge animals. He offered no objec- 
tion, however, to my ambition to get 
a bear. Like most old-timers, he con- 
sidered the Blacks of the tribe inof- 
fensive and harmless but the Browns 
a dangerous nuisance and killer of 
game. 

I packed my little Savage .250-3000 
on all our tours, and Steve was never 
without his favorite weapon, a twenty- 
gauge repeating shotgun loaded with 
ball cartridges. He packed shells 
loaded with birdshot for knocking 
down odd grouse or ptarmigan for 
the pot but used the ball load for all 
big game except sheep. 

He showed me the remains of two 


big Brownies that had disputed the 
right-of-way with him in years be- 
fore, so I concluded that his confidence 
in the weapon was well-founded. 

“I just wait till they’re within 
twenty feet before I shoot,” he ex- 
plained, “and I never have any 
trouble.” 

The time was fast approaching 
when I should have to leave to enter 
school when I saw my only Brownie 
of the summer. Unfortunately, we had 
taken along one of the sled dogs on a 
leash that day. The huge bear was 
within two hundred yards of us, across 
an open meadow, when we spotted 
him. Conditions for stalking were 
ideal, with ample cover and the breeze 
directly from the bear toward us. 

As we — Please turn to page 27 


Moose in the wild state seem satisfied with the tender twigs of birch and willow 
for their fare, but Tommy, the captive, showed a preference for cornmeal mush. 


Ernest Miller 

Steve wouldn’t tolerate waste of game, but when grub was low he consented to 
our going up the slopes after the mountain sheep we could see from his doorstep. 





Each month these pages carry facts about Alaska's history, 
natural wonders, and wildlife; unusual incidents in the lives 
of Alaskans; and items of current interest about the Territory. 
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• The second moose season of 1949 
in the Eureka, Copper Center and 
rail belt areas closed December 10 
with few moose taken and disap- 
pointed hunters fearing Alaska’s 

S Never having heard of rubber or 
any of the various waterproof mate- 
rials of more recent manufacture, the 
natives of the stormy Aleutian Islands 
were nonetheless able to go fishing or 
hunting in the rain without getting 
wet. The Aleut raincoat was the kam- 
leika, shown below, a garment made 
from strips of sea-lion or seal gut 
sewn with tiny waterproof stitches and 
decorated with brightly-colored bird 
feathers sewn into the seams. Hood 
and sleeves were tied close about the 
face and wrists by drawstrings. Thin 
and light as cellophane but stronger, 
the translucent kamleika was a better 
rain-shedder than anything modern 
technologists have yet devised. The 
men in the photo also wear the Aleut 
hunting helmet, a conical hat with 
front elongated to protect the face. 
The helmet was made from a flat piece 
of wood scraped thin, then steamed 
and bent and sewed together at the 
back and elaborately decorated with 
paint, carved bone or ivory ornaments 
or beads strung on sea-lion whiskers. 

American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


prized game animals were getting 
scarce. But Fish and Wildlife Service 
agents, keeping a watchful eye on the 
moose herds and using planes for 
check-ups in remote areas, say there 
are still plenty of moose. The best 
hunting areas weren’t open during 
the second season, and because of 
mild temperatures and light snows 
the moose hadn’t come down to the 
low country where hunters could get 
at them easily. If mild weather con- 
tinues throughout the winter, F.W.S. 
agents point out, there’ll also be 
fewer moose killed by accident and 
illegal hunting, for the herds stay in 
the high country as long as feed is 
available and come down onto rail- 
roads and highways only when heavy 
snow and hunger drive them down. 
Last winter, when nearly nine feet 
of snow covered the rain belt, some 
two hundred moose, seeking the 
snow-cleared tracks and having not 
the slightest fear of the trains, were 
killed on The Alaska Railroad. Last 
year, too, herds of moose invaded farm- 
ers’ fields in the Matanuska Valley, 
munched upon costly hay and made 
themselves both a nuisance and an 
irresistible temptation to poachers. 
A tough winter for moose and men 
alike. 

• The treeless Aleutian Islands were 
not without trees last Christmas, 
thanks to Captain R. Jacobsen of the 
mail boat Garland. Captain Jacobsen 
picked up a hundred Christmas trees 
in Seward and Kodiak and distributed 
them as gifts at his ports of call. The 
Garland, owned and operated by the 
Berger Transportation Company, runs 
to Nikolski, 1,200 miles west of Sew- 
ard, making twenty-five calls outbound 
and nineteen coming back. 

• Winter fishing ended in death last 
December for Andy Haffner of Juneau 
and the loss of both feet for his part- 
ner, D. B. Mercado, known as “Filipino 
Mack. The two men, on board 
Mercado’s troller, were anchored in 
Saint James Bay on Lynn Canal 
December 7 when a storm came up 
and capsized the boat. Both forced 
open doors and reached the surface, 


but Mercado said he heard only a 
couple of cries from his partner before 
he presumably drowned. Mercado 
reached shore barefooted in a blinding 
snowstorm and hiked two miles up the 
rocky beach to an unoccupied cabin 
on Boat Harbor, where a Coast Guard 
search party found him five days 
later. With no fire, food or water, he 
was suffering from exposure and frozen 
feet and was unable to speak coher- 
ently when first found. He was taken 
to Saint Ann’s Hospital in Juneau, and 
on December 23 both his feet were 
amputated. Meanwhile the Coast 
Guard raised the troller and towed 
it to Juneau, where fishermen friends 
donated labor and material and over- 
hauled it as a Christmas gift to 
Mercado. Haffner, 59 years old, is 
survived by his wife and eight 

children. 

• Nenana, home of the Tanana Ice 

Pool, is proud of its new $43,000 
community center built with funds 

raised through years of effort by 
civic-minded residents and opened 
officially last December. A 50-by-lG0- 
foot frame building with a concrete 
footing, rock-wool insulation and oil 
heat, it is considered as nearly fire- 
proof as a frame building can be. 
Situated several inches above the 

peak flood mark, it is also expected 
to escape damage from periodic 
floods. The center has a maple dance 
floor, a stage, kitchen and cloak 

rooms. 

• The staff of Jessen’s Weekly, 
“biggest little newspaper in Alaska,” 
is proud to know that at least one 
subscriber considers it worth $2.10 
a copy. Jessen’s, which sells for ten 
cents, has many subscribers in the 
States who pay a quarter extra to get 
it fresh by air mail and some abroad 
who are willing to wait a month or 
two for its news. But last December 
when a former Fairbanksian now in 
Saudi-Arabia asked for an air mail 
subscription, Jessen’s double-checked. 
It would cost him $2 a week for air 
mail postage. Did he really want it 
that badly? “Yes,” came the reply, 
“send it by air. I’ll pay.” 
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® Irony attended Walter H. Pearce, 
assistant professor of civil engineering 
at the University of Alaska, on his 
hunting trip near Circle Hot Springs 
last fall. Pearce was looking for a big 
bull caribou when a big bull moose 
stormed out of the brush and charged 
him, and he was obliged to shoot it 
in self-defense. Unfortunately, it was 
after the close of the moose season, 
so the animal which a few weeks 
earlier would have meant a handsome 
trophy and winter’s meat supply was 
now taboo. Pearce dressed the moose 
and next morning walked into Circle 
Hot Springs to report to Deputy U. S. 
Marshal Bob Jones. John Berdahl of 
the Hot Springs resort rounded up 
equipment and men to pack in the 800- 
pound carcass, which was sent to the 
Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital at 
Fort Yukon. No, Pearce didn’t get a 
caribou. 

© Director C-. L. Anderson of the 
Alaska Fisheries Committee sharply 
rebuked Columnist Drew Pearson for 
referring to the visit to Alaska last 
November of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee as 
a “junket,” a term which may be 
defined as a good time at public ex- 
pense. Though Alaskans have suspect- 
ed that some visits of Congressional 
Committees could rightly be called 
junkets, Anderson and other members 
of the Fisheries Board emphasized 
that this was not one of them. Said 
Anderson, “It was a rigorous trip on 
which committee members slept in the 
sick bay of the Coast Guard Cutter 
Storis, rose at 4:30 a.m., ate catch-as- 
catch-can breakfasts and held long, 
involved hearings every day. They 
had no time for sight-seeing.” Ira H. 
Rothwell, chairman of the Fisheries 
Board, further pointed out that the 
House Committee’s visit was necessary 
for the welfare of Alaska fisheries, 
since the Territory has no vote in 
Congress. 

e Alaskans will no longer be cruel 
to fur-bearers if Mrs. Frank Gorman, 
67-year-old housewife from rural Penn- 
sylvania, puts her campaign across. 
Mrs. Gorman arrived in Seward last 
November to fight against cruelties 
involved in fur-trapping, carrying on 
a work begun by her late husband 
more than a year ago. Gorman began 
a survey of cruelty in the trapping 
industry but frosted his lungs and 
died shortly afterward. Mrs. Gorman, 
equipped with pamphlets from the 
American Humane Association for 
distribution, said she hoped to circu- 
larize every town and family in the 
Territory. She said she had no money 
for her campaign but hoped to finance 
it by contributions from sympathetic 
Alaskans. 



American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


■ The modern housewife who contends with such annoyances as blown fuses, gas 
bills and cooking odors in the living room might reflect upon the lot of the 
North Coast Indian housewife in her primitive state. The photo above shows a 
Kwakiutl woman of the British Columbia coast preparing a meal. Since it isn’t 
raining she cooks outside. She builds the fire, hangs the split salmon on a 
wooden rack to broil and drops hot rocks into the carved box in which she is 
boiling chunks of meat. No oven to clean, no floors to scrub, no linen to laun- 
der. She takes the wooden dishes to a nearby shore to wash them and moves her 
kitchen when it gets messy. No one expects her to concoct new and tempting des- 
serts or worry about a balanced diet. Her menu is determined by the foods avail- 
able and her children eat because they’re hungry. How utterly simple! Or is it? 


• Ketchikan fishermen and outdoors- 
men have been laughing recently over 
the story told about a well-known 
local Norwegian resident who went 
to nearby Bear Creek this fall to get 
some salmon for home canning. Since 
Bear Creek is used by salmon for 
spawning in the fall, the area around 
the creek is well-populated by Black 
bears feeding on the salmon at this 
time of year, and when the fisherman 
arrived he found several bears around. 
Most of them galloped off on sight- 
ing him, but three big, black fellows 
on the other side of the steam appar- 
ently found the fishing too good to 
leave. The fisherman did everything 
he could think of to persuade them 
to let him fish alone — waved his arms, 
threw rocks, splashed water — but the 
bears refused to pay any attention to 
him. Finally he resorted to his native 
language to express his frustration, 
shouting at them in Norwegian at the 
top of his voice. This was evidently 
too much for the bears. They turned 
tail and stumbled over one another 
in their haste to get out of earshot. 


• Fish and Wildlife Service agents of 
the Anchorage area found it neces- 
sary to wage poison warfare against 
packs of wild dogs around Fort Rich- 
ardson. During the war, when the 
Army base was heavily staffed, lonely 
GI’s kept dogs for pets and mascots. 
When personnel was reduced and most 
of the soldiers returned to the States, 
dozens of dogs were left behind to 
shift for themselves. Reverting to the 
wild state, these dogs formed into 
packs as vicious as wolf packs and 
more bold. Warning residents of the 
Army base to keep all pets on leash 
from December 12 to 15, F.W.S. agents 
set out poison bait to rid the area 
of wild dogs. 

• The Chichagof Mining Company 
has announced that it will soon begin 
operations to clean up rock pile and 
tailings at its mine on Chichagof 
Island, one of the largest gold mines 
in Southeastern Alaska. In its heyday 
the Chichagof Mine had a camp of 
two hundred persons and produced 
over twenty million dollars in gold. 
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■ One has merely to look at the map 
to realize not only how close Alaska is 
to Russia geographically but also how 
much of Alaska has a historical back- 
ground closely connected with Russia. 
From Kotzebue in the Arctic to Cape 
Wrangell on the western tip of Attu 
to the town of Wrangell in Southeast- 
ern Alaska, Russian place names are 
frequent. Many people, descended from 
traders, missionaries and officers of 


Alaska’s colonial days, bear Russian 
surnames. Towns and villages are 
dominated by ancient churches with 
their byzantine domes and their price- 
less furnishings, and homes cherish 
heirlooms which, like the samovar at 
left, recall that once a handful of 
homesick people, serving God, the czar 
and the Russian-American Company, 
tried bravely to preserve their gra- 
cious customs on a primitive frontier. 

• Mrs. Richard Morrow-Tait, 25, red- 
haired English housewife and former 
artist’s model, and her navigator, 
Michael Townsend, Cambridge under- 
graduate and former RAF pilot, landed 
in Scotland last August 18, ending 
their prolonged circumnavigation of 
the globe which made the amateur 
aviatrix the first woman to pilot a 
plane around the world. A year and 
a day previously she had kissed her 
husband goodby, told him she’d see 
him in six weeks and to “take good 
care of the baby.” During the inter- 
vening months Morrow-Tait became 
the world’s most publicized baby-sitter 
and got “pretty tired” of changing his 
daughter’s diapers. The two fliers, in 


■ “Boy, we’re lucky we weren’t closer!” remarked Captains Wayne Mead and 
Roger Reed of the trolling boats Olive and Polly Jane. It was shortly after eight 
o’clock on Sunday evening last August 23. The two trollers were fishing cohos 
between Cape Chacon and McLean Arm on the west coast of Prince of Wales 
Island. There was a sudden roar, dust filled the air and a moment later the two 
small vessels were pitching wildly on a sea that had been calm. Tons of rock had 
come sliding down the mountainside, sweeping trees and undergrowth before 
them and leaving an ugly gash on the green slope. The trollers thought no more 
about it, since avalanches are common on the precipitous shores of Southeastern 
Alaska where winds and heavy rainfall cause rapid erosion. Later, however, they 
learned that a major earthquake had shaken the area at 8:03 that evening, corre- 
sponding exactly with the occurrence of the avalanche they had witnessed. The 
epicenter of the quake was somewhere west of Vancouver Island. It was felt from 
Portland to Prince William Sound, the shock being heaviest in Southeastern 
Alaska with much excitement but little damage. Several minor quakes followed. 


Vady Eberhart 



Thursday’s Child, a British Proctor 
Four with a maximum range of 2,000 
miles, landed safely on Shemya in the 
Aleutians November 3, 1948, though 
they had reluctantly foregone one of 
the objectives of their flight by accept- 
ing an escort from Japan. Worse luck 
followed when they crash-landed No- 
vember 22 on the Glenn Highway 
southeast of Tok Junction, damaging 
wings and landing gear. Neither was 
hurt but the insurance on the plane 
had expired and they were without 
funds to have it repaired and continue 
the flight. With typical friendliness 
Alaskans went all-out to aid the pair, 
entertained them, offered them jobs, 
gave them cash, crated their plane 
and hauled it to a repair base without 
charge— gestures regretted later when 
Mrs. Morrow-Tait, then singing in an 
Edmonton night club, wrote her hus- 
band that she had gone to Canada 
because “Alaska was just too outland- 
ish.” Her letter, published in a 
London newspaper, was reprinted in 
Alaska papers. Home at last after 
months spent raising money in the 
States and Canada, Mrs. Morrow-Tait 
had more to say about the “wolves” 
of the Yukon. “The idea that I was 
some good-time girl seemed to fly 
ahead of me,” she said. “There were 
horrible incidents and horrible people, 
the worst of them men who battered 
all night at my door in a run-down 
Yukon hotel.” Her most pleasant 
experiences, she said, were in Seattle 
and Buffalo, and of all the people 
she met, “the Americans were best.” 


• Kake, Thlinget Indian village on 
Kupreanof Island, has purchased the 
local P. E. Harris cannery and nine 
fish traps, it was announced last 
December. The purchase was made 
with Federal funds on a ten-year 
loan under the Indian reorganization 
act. Kake has a population of four 
hundred, dependent primarily upon 
fishing for a livelihood. Villagers own 
twenty fishing vessels. The village of 
Klawock on Prince of Wales Island 
is completing negotiations for the 
purchase of the Demmert cannery 
nearby under the same act. Both can- 
neries will be operated on a commu- 
nity co-operative basis, similar to 
operations in Hydaburg and Metlakatla. 


* miry nuason of Metlakatla, 

one of those who followed Father 
William Duncan from British Columbia 
to found the new Tsimpshean settle- 
ment in 1887, died December 14 in the 
Ketchikan General Hospital. She 
would have been seventy-eight years 
old on January 8. Surviving her are 
two daughters and three sons, four- 
teen grandchildren and twenty-five 
great-grandchildren, most of whom 
live in Metlakatla. 
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• Bob Campau of Fairbanks, dealer 
in Evinrude outboard motors, has a 
unique souvenir testifying to the inge- 
nuity and mechanical aptitude of the 
Alaska native. In the fall of 1948, an 
Alaska Indian was marooned on the 
upper reaches of the Porcupine River, 
his outboard motor refusing to func- 
tion. He took it apart to repair it, and 
broke four piston rings. Not the least 
daunted, he whittled four new rings 
out of green birch and fitted them 
into the grooves of his pistons. Not 
only did they work, they brought him 
down the Porcupine to Fort Yukon, 
where he sold the outboard. Eventu- 
ally the motor came into Campau’s 
possession. After curious persons had 
broken three of the improvised rings 
testing their unusual resiliency, Cam- 
pau sewed the fourth to a piece of 
composition board to save as an exam- 
ple of Alaskan ingenuity. 

® Santa Claus tried hard but he just 
couldn’t make it to Mould Bay, isolated 
weather station in the Arctic Ocean 
two hundred miles west of Banks 
Island. Seven lonely men listened 
hopefully to radio conversations with 
a pilot who tried for several days to 
fly over and drop Christmas mail and 
felt lonelier than ever when the plane 
had to turn back two days before 
Christmas. “Well,” said Radio Operator 
Dean Hilley, “we’ll try to spend Christ- 
mas just as usual. Perry Ladd, that’s 
our cook, has promised us porterhouse 
steaks and cranberry sauce. And it’s 
warm. Only eleven below.” 

• Ben Benson, who designed Alaska’s 
flag when he was a thirteen-year-old 
schoolboy in the Jessie Lee Home in 
Seward, returned recently to Alaska 
and now lives with his wife and two 
daughters in Kodiak. Benson’s flag 
design was chosen from among seven 
hundred entries, and his reward was 
a watch and a thousand dollar scholar- 
ship to a school of his choice. He used 
the scholarship to attend the Hemphill 
Diesel School in Seattle. Benson has 
lived in Seattle since 1937, returning 
to Alaska occasionally to fish and visit 
friends. The last time he saw the origi- 
nal flag, now in the Territorial Muse- 
um in Juneau, was in 1944, when he 
visited the museum with a friend 
who promised not to tell the staff 
who he was. Asked how he feels when 
he sees Alaska’s flag now, Benson 
said, “It’s hard to say, but it’s a good 
feeling.” 

© Typifying Alaskan hardihood is 
John Kristovich, Ketchikan troller, 
who is today in good condition after 
drifting eight days in early January 
with a disabled engine, then walking 
nine more in below-freezing weather 
until finally reaching Massett, B. C. 



Dennis N. Jones 

■ At one time the expense of shipping empty cans to salmon canneries in Alaska 
was a real drawback to the growing young industry. Large canneries manufac- 
tured their own cans on the spot, but smaller companies for which that was not 
feasible paid as much to have empty cans shipped north as to ship them south full 
of salmon, since water freight rates are based on cubic measurement. Then came 
a revolutionary development peculiar to the salmon canning industry. It was dis- 
covered that bottomless cans could be collapsed and packed 360 to a case holding 
only 48 filled cans, and ends for 1,200 cans could be packed in a single case. 
Now almost all canneries receive collapsed cans and knocked-down cartons, sav- 
ing tremendously on both shipping costs and storage space. A can-reforming line 
is situated just ahead of the filling machine and run at the same speed. Collapsed 
cans are fed into the reformer which expands them into cylinders, as shown 
above. A second machine flanges both ends, and a third rolls on the bottom. The 
completed can then goes to the filling machine for its charge of salt and salmon. 


■ Henry Heggen of Anchorage proves that Alaska is indeed the land of opportu- 
nity for the man with initiative and ingenuity. Heggen, shown below in his Husky 
Specialty Shop, made his own opportunity by catering to the practical joker 
anywhere, who can “prove” by Heggen’s headlines that he has been to Alaska and 
done anything from discovering a fabulous lost mine to throttling a monstrous 
Brownie bare-handed. An artist as well as a “publisher,” Heggen does totem- 
pole carving and makes cloth souvenirs stamped with his own Alaska designs. 
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■ The automatic washer may have taken the blue out of Monday for the Stateside 
housewife, but to the sourdough of the northern wilderness it’s just another new- 
fangled gadget in the magazine ads. The photo above illustrates a typical sour- 
dough washday. Buck Rosenbush, old-timer who lives on O’Brian Creek on the 
Fortymile River, chooses a clear day— it doesn’t have to be Monday— carries wa- 
ter from the creek and heats it on the wood stove and sudses his clothes by hand 
m a galvanized washtub. Like most sourdoughs he washes no oftener than neces- 
sary, doesn’t cringe in shame at the sight of tattle-tale gray and does no ironing. 


■ Graphic art was primarily the man’s province among the North Coast Indians, 
men doing the carving and painting on the smaller articles of utility and deco- 
ration as well as on the totem poles, house fronts, canoes and such larger ob- 
jects. Women did bead work and weaving, but they followed designs created by 
the men and handed down through generations like the crests, legends, dances, 
songs and other intangible property of family or clan. The photo below shows the 
process of weaving a Chilkat blanket, for which the Thlingets of the Chilkat 
River area are famed. Though the woman is doing the actual weaving her pat- 
tern has been prepared on wood by her husband, the colors as well as the figures 
being indicated for her. Chilkat blankets are woven with a warp of yellow cedar 
bark wrapped with the wool of the mountain goat, always left in its natural 
white, and woof of wool colored in dyes made with alder bark, ores and lichens 
When the weaving is completed, buttons and other decorations may be sewed on. 


American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 



• Cats may be what Alaskans need 
to scare off marauding bears, if they 
could all get animals like the “mostly 
Manx” kitten belonging to Sgt. Edwin 
Nichols, Alaska Communications Sys- 
tem employee of Juneau. Mrs. Nichols 
was busy in her kitchen last November 
24 when she heard a noise in the back 
yard. Looking out the window, she 
saw a full-grown Black bear lapping 
up the kitten’s milk on the back 
porch. As she watched, the three- 
months-old kitten stalked up to the 
four-hundred-pound thief, arched its 
back, hissed and scratched the bear 
smack on the nose. The bear reared 
back with a startled look, then took 
to the woods. 

® Les Watkins of Wrangell, winter 
trolling in Ernest Sound last Decem- 
ber, saw a spike buck apparently 
frightened into the water by wolves 
and swimming frantically. The deer 
spied the boat and made for it. Wat- 
kins pulled in his lines, circled toward 
the animal and stopped his engine as 
he came alongside. There was a clatter 
of hoofs as the buck tried to climb 
on board, but finally Watkins grabbed 
it and pulled it over the gunnel. He 
tied the dripping, shivering little 
fellow to the mast and went back to 
his fishing. That evening when he 
anchored, Watkins took the deer below 
where it was warm. All went well 
through the night, but next day while 
Watkins was busy in the trolling pit 
the deer kept sneaking into his bunk 
to sleep. For four days Watkins con- 
tinued fishing with the refugee on 
board the twenty-four-foot troller, 
making himself at home and often 
getting in the way. When he reached 
Wrangell he let the deer out on the 
dock. The little buck cavorted on his 
rope like a puppy. When Watkins got 
him to his seventeen-acre homestead 
the deer took possession, scaring the 
dog so it was afraid even to bark but 
making friends with the cat. Now the 
deer has the run of the homestead, 
though he much prefers the warm 
house to the wide outdoors. 


® The giant bears of Kodiak Island 
may be the greatest of all prizes to 
the sportsman, but they’re just a big 
nuisance to local commercial fisher- 
men. One of the recommendations 
made by packers and fishermen from 
Kodiak, Afognak and Chignik at a 
Fish and Wildlife Service hearing in 
Seattle last November was that a 
bounty be offered for bears to reduce 
their depredations on the salmon runs. 
Shortly afterward, at the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood convention in 
Klawock, a resolution was adopted 
asking that a bounty of $6 be placed 
on Black bears for the same reason. 
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MOOSE RANCH COWBOY 

(Continued from page 21) 

crouched behind branches and planned 
our approach, that pesky hound got 
wind of the game and went berserk! 
He yelped and plunged between 
Steve’s legs, winding him up in the 
leash and nearly upsetting him. In the 
excitement Steve complicated matters 
further by stepping on the dog’s foot, 
and amid the hullabaloo that followed 
the Brownie took foot in hand and 
departed. 

Not much remains to be told. We 
parted with mutual regret, and though 
I got occasional letters in old-fashioned 
German script from Steve we never 
met again. 

His dream of building up a breeding 
herd to supply live moose to the zoos 
of the world came to a disastrous end 
just when it seemed that he was on 
the verge of success. A sudden flood 
swept down upon his establishment 
and forced him to free his herd to 
save them from destruction. I heard 
that one of the cows showed her 
gratitude for his consideration by 
attacking him and he was forced to 
shoot her in self-defense. Only one 
cow remained after the catastrophe. 
All the others took to the wilds from 
which he had trapped them as calves. 

That last remnant of his herd Steve 
took to the institution operated by 
the Moose Lodge at Mooseheart, 
Illinois, then returned to Alaska to 
end his days in Seward. — The End 

A RICH VEIN OF QUARTZ 

(Continued from page 13) 

Tex and I were gathering wood, he 
drawled, “I’m sorry, partner, that I 
had to rope that gun in the rapids, 
but it seemed my only chance.” 

“You weren’t fooling me,” I chuck- 
led. “It’s a relief to have that gun 
gone! But Tex, I think someone 
should keep awake tonight. I don’t 
trust Hank, even without a gun.” 

“You can count on me, Ed. I’ll keep 
awake tonight. You can depend on it.” 

We made our camp with the men, 
and although all of us were tired no 
one seemed ready to go to bed. I think 
we all dreaded the night. We smoked 
our pipes and talked of adventures 
and of finding gold. Hank seemed 
rational and visited in a friendly 
manner, much to our surprise. He 
even told some of his experiences in 
the States. 

I noticed he seemed more as he had 
when I first met him at Lake Linde- 
man, and I felt a little wave of sym- 
pathy for him. What would I do with 
him once I got him back to Dawson? 
These thoughts were passing through 
my mind when I happened to glance 
in his direction. 

Suddenly Hank raised his head. He 
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was not listening to the men but to 
something else. Fear and panic spread 
over his face, and his eyes had a 
frightened stare. He sprang to his feet 
and dashed from the circle of men 
like a caged animal suddenly turned 
loose. 

The men were startled. “Shall I go 
after him?” Tex asked. 

“No,” I said, “he thinks he’s heard a 
voice, warning him of — ” 

I didn’t finish the sentence, for, from 
somewhere in the distance, blood- 
curdling calls pierced the air. 

“Wolves!” the men exclaimed. 

“Hank — I said slowly. 

We waited a long time. All was 
silent. Hank did not return. One by 
one we rolled up in our blankets. I 
glanced over and saw a dark figure 
sprawled against a tree and knew that 
Tex was on watch. 

I pulled the blankets closely around 
me. I was exhausted and needed sleep 
badly. As I dropped off I thought what 
a pity it was that a young fellow like 
Hank should be in such a state. Had 
the lust for gold and the hardships 
of the North thrown him off balance? 

Early the next morning I was roused 
by someone shaking me. I jumped, 
but it was only Tex. 

“Ed,” he said, “Hank never came 
back. And your boat is gone.” 

“Well, Tex,” I said wearily, “maybe 
it’s better this way.” 

It took us more than a week to reach 
Dawson. I never heard of Hank 
again. —The End 

JOE QUIGLEY, 
SOURDOUGH 

(Continued from page 17) 

railroad to summon an airplane and 
a doctor, while others carried him 
to the landing field. By the time the 
plane arrived with the doctor a week 
had passed, and Joe’s injuries had 
started to heal. When he was being 
loaded onto the plane his leg was 
accidentally rebroken. 

He was taken to the hospital in Fair- 
banks, where he spent months before 
• he could walk again. He still walks 
with a decided limp, and his right arm 
and shoulder are practically paralyzed. 

“You know,” Joe told me later, 
“after I had dragged myself to the 
cabin and was lying half -unconscious 
on the floor, the only thing I could 
see was my rifle, propped up against 
the wall.” 

Joe was an excellent cook. One 
winter when Fannie was in the hospi- 
tal with a broken leg, I visited him 
often with my dog team. He surely 
put on some good meals for me, and 
believe me, it’s a lot different cooking 
where you haven’t a grocery store to 
go to! Out in the Kantishna country 
you had to depend upon one outfit 
to last for a year, and if you ran short 


on food you lived off the country. 
Joe’s sourdough bread and hot cakes 
were unsurpassed. 

He was a good dog-musher, too. 
They had three dogs. But Joe spent 
most of his time prospecting, and 
good as he was at dog-mushing, trap- 
ping and that sort of thing, he didn’t 
spend much time at it. 

Not the least of his accomplishments 
was in photography. Joe has taken 
some of the best caribou, mountain 
sheep and other wild game pictures 
I’ve ever seen, taken close-up in their 
natural habitat in the Kantishna hills. 
He had his own developing and print- 
ing outfit and did most of the finish- 
ing work on his pictures. 

He had a good sense of humor and 
wasn’t beyond getting even with any- 
one who played a trick on him. 

One time four of us made the three- 
day trip from Copper Mountain to 
McKinley Park Station. We arrived 
at a shelter cabin that had recently 
been vacated by two women botanists 
who had been using it for six weeks. 
They’d left some clothes behind, and 
among them was a pair of women’s 
panties. 

At the end of the first day’s walk 
after leaving Copper Mountain, one of 
the boys found those panties in his 
pack. 

“I’ll fix them so no one else will be 
bothered with ’em!” he said, and he 
disappeared out the door. 

Next night they showed up in Joe’s 
pack. He let out a shout and said, 
“This’ll be the end of that stuff!” 

I couldn’t help chuckling because I 
knew how they got into Joe’s pack. 
The next night saw us at the rangers’ 
cabin at Park Headquarters. The park 
clerk’s wife came over to greet us. I 
remarked that I had some letters that 
had been sent in by one of the pros- 
pectors to be mailed and proceeded to 
dump the contents of my pack on the 
floor. Was my face red when that pair 
of ladies’ panties tumbled out! 

“Now who in the dickens would pack 
a pair of ladies’ panties around like 
that!” remarked Joe with a bemused 
shake of his head. “Is that your good- 
luck charm?” 

I’d bet my last cent Joe was the guy 
who put them in my pack! 

In the late ’30’s Joe sold his Red 
Top Mine and moved to Seattle. I saw 
him in the spring of 1945. He looked 
well, but there was a gleam in his eye 
when I mentioned his old stamping 
ground, the Kantishna. 

“I’d sure like to spend another sum- 
mer up there,” he said, “but probably 
I won’t make it.” I could sense a tinge 
of regret as he spoke. 

Joe probably won’t ever return to 
the Kantishna, as he is now eighty-one 
years old. But his many friends there 
and in the rest of Alaska will never 
forget him. Recently I was talking to 
my good friend, Little Johnnie of 
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Kantishna. Johnnie pointed to a pic- 
ture which hangs on the wall of his 
cabin. 

“That,” he said, “is a picture of my 
oldest and dearest friend, Joe Quigley. 
He had no enemies. Do you know, I’ve 
never heard Joe speak a bad word 
about anyone. I wish he’d come back 
here again. 

“That’s a natural picture of Joe,” 
he continued. “With the pack on his 
back, wearing trail clothes. He was 
always happier when he was like that, 
with his prospector’s hammer, looking 
for ore.” — The End 

CUTTHROAT 

COMPETITION 

(Continued from page 9) 

looked around and saw Harry busily 
trying to bring his fish up short, and 
I lived that desperate moment with 
him until he netted it with a trium- 
phant swoop. 

We waded close to compare our 
catches and found we had a beautiful 
pair of cutthroats each about sixteen 
inches long. Slipping them hurriedly 
into our creels, we turned our atten- 
tion to Bonnie. Hooked into a beauty, 
he had waded out dangerously close 
to the sharp drop-off and was excit- 
edly trying to follow directions from 
Ed, who had stopped fishing to coach 
him with his first trout. Bonnie’s 
shouts of glee echoed over the quiet 
lake as the fish broke water to dance 
wildly on the surface. We walked on 
down to enjoy the fun, and Harry 
waded out to help with the landing. 

Bonnie’s fish was fairly well worn- 
out by then, and a moment later 
Harry had him netted. We gathered 
around the big fellow to admire his 
catch, and I’ll never forget the beam 
of triumph on his face! Harry, how- 
ever, shook his head slowly. “He’s 
scarcely more than fourteen inches,” 
he said and slid him back into the 
water. 

Bonnie’s mouth dropped open and 
his eyes looked hurt. “What did you 
fellows do with the fish you just 
caught?” 

“Oh,” grinned Harry, “they were 
just minnows, too. About sixteen in- 
ches. We threw ’em back,” 

Bonnie shook his head, waded out 
and began to fish again. 

We returned to our spot still chuck- 
ling over Bonnie’s consternation and 
resumed our fishing. Those waters 
were red hot that afternoon, and 
Ed and I filled our creels with 
fish averaging from fourteen to six- 
teen inches. We were careful not to 
let Bonnie see us put one into the 
creel, however, and if he was watching 
closely we’d release a trout rather 
than give the game away. 

Harry and Ed kept assuring Bonnie 
that the big fish would begin hitting 
as the afternoon wore on, but with 


each fish he released he became a 
little more disconsolate. I couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for him. Finally he made 
a half-hearted cast just over the drop- 
off, and the line simply melted from 
his whining reel. We had quit fishing 
to enjoy a cigarette. Seeing that Bon- 
nie had hooked into something big, we 
all gathered around him to lend 
advice and encouragement. The big 
fellow really had a scrap on his hands, 
and after what must have been half 
an hour Harry waded out and scooped 
up a beautiful cutthroat that more 
than filled the net. 

I thought the game was up then, 
but Harry and Ed, determined to play 
it out, unhooked the fish carefully. 
Ed held it flat on his hands while 
Harry solemnly broke out the tape 
measure, stretched it from nose to 
tail, read it with a slow shake of his 
head and showed it to Ed. Both men 
sadly shook their heads, muttered 
something about “just over eighteen 
inches” and slipped that beautiful 
silver cutthroat back into the water! 

I thought Bonnie was going to cry. 
Never had I seen a sadder expression 
on the face of a man. “Only eighteen 
inches!” he fairly exploded. “Why 
man, back in Tennessee that fish 
w'ould be called a whale!” 

“Aw, take it easy!” Harry consoled. 
“This lake is full of real fish. Whaddya 
want to keep those minnows for?” 
Turning, Harry brushed past Bonnie 
and headed for shore. His creel was 
still hanging from his shoulder, and 
as he passed by the big fellow hap- 
pened to glance down. He could see 
fish bulging from the creel. He 
reached out a big hand and seized 
the basket. Harry, having no desire 
to be within reach for awhile, slipped 
quickly out of the strap, leaving 
Bonnie in possession of the creel, 
splashed ashore and dashed for the 
safety of the timber. I edged farther 
away myself as I watched Bonnie 
open the lid of the creel. When he 
saw the size of Harry’s fish he let 
out a roar that echoed from one end 
of the lake to the other and put the 
ravens squawking on the wing. I 
glanced over my shoulder and saw 
Ed disappearing among the trees. 
With more than usual alacrity for a 
man in hip boots, I followed. 

T HE air was blue as Bonnie paced 
up and down the sand bar, roaring 
his opinion of us in no uncertain 
terms and challenging us to come out 
together so he could show us what a 
southern gentleman did to low-lifers 
who’d play such a scurvy trick. Need- 
less to say, our conversation was at 
long range for the next hour or so, 
until the big fellow tired of waiting 
to tear us limb from limb and went 
back to his fishing. 

We sneaked through the timber to 
the cabin, leaving Ed on guard to 
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prevent a surprise attack, and Harry 
and I began preparations for dinner. 
Bonnie fished alone on the bar for 
the rest of the afternoon, and every- 
thing he caught, regardless of size, he 
put resolutely into his creel. By the 
time dinner was ready the big guy 
was famished, and his mouth watered 
as the odors of hot bread, trout fried 
a golden brown and perking coffee 
drifted out over the sand bar. Harry 
edged out in his direction and began 
a conciliatory line about good, clean 
fun, seasoned with a threat of star- 
vation. A truce was finally called. 

Peace and harmony were restored 
by the time we sat down to dinner. 
Pleased with his fishing success and 
fully-stuffed with fried trout, Bonnie 
was able to see the humor of the trick 
and joined heartily in the laughter 
when Ed described the expression on 
his face as that big trout slid away. 

Night was falling rapidly by the 
time we had cleaned up and spread 
our sleeping bags on the bunks. We 
sauntered out and sat on a fallen tree 
near the end of the sand bar to enjoy 
an evening smoke. It had stopped 
raining and twilight was coloring the 
surrounding hills in shades of blue 
and purple. A hushed stillness took 
hold upon the land and we spoke in 
whispers. The primeval scene before 
us and the sense of complete isolation 
where time had no meaning made it 
hard to realize we were only forty- 
five minutes from the city. Rather, I 
felt we were totally removed from all 
that had been before and were living 
in a primitive world where civilization 
had never existed. 

At last darkness had shut us into 
a tiny circle. We rose and stretched 
ourselves and returned to the cabin. 

* * * 

I was so completely engrossed in 
Sam’s tale that time had lost all mean- 
ing for me as well until the jangle of 
the telephone yanked us rudely back 
from Wilson Lake into the rear of 
Sam’s store. It was raining heavily 
outside, and the dark, dreary days of 
winter had begun. I found it difficult 
to bring my mind back from that 
beautiful lake in midsummer to the 
dripping actuality outside the door, 
but Sam was called away to give 
some fellow an estimate on a paint 
job so the story of that fishing trip 
was left hanging. 

Intrigued, I tried during the next 
few days to corner Sam or Harry or 
Ed to get the rest of the yarn. Finally 
luck was with me. I caught Harry 
Williams enjoying a cup of coffee in 
a booth at the Stedman restaurant. 
Sliding into the seat opposite him, I 
signaled the waitress for fresh coffee 
and started to talk about fishing. 

Harry, like any faithful disciple of 
Isaac Walton, loves to talk fishing, 
and I soon had him directed to 
Bonnie’s initiation at Wilson Lake. 
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Harry grinned, lit a cigarette and 
took up the story where Sam had 
left off: 

Well, we got back to the cabin and 
started to get ready for bed. A light 
wind was whispering through the tops 
of the tall spruce and hemlock trees, 
and I could see the clouds breaking 
up and scurrying along before the 
breeze. Patches of dark blue sky, clear 
and star-studded, promised a fair day, 
and we planned an early start. 

Bonnie removed his water-soaked 
leather jacket, the only article of 
clothing that actually fit him, and 
hung it above the stove to dry. 
The cabin was bulging with his bulk, 
and Sam and Ed turned in to give 
him room. He lifted his voice in a 
deep, rolling baritone, content and 
happy. The pale silver moon cleared 
the crest of the hill across the lake 
and laid a glistening path over the 
water straight to the little cabin. 
Bonnie sat silent for awhile, drinking 
in the beauty of the night. 

T HEN he went to bed, and the walls 
of the cabin groaned and sagged as 
he eased his weight into his sleeping 
bag. 

As you know, the Brown bears 
come down to Wilson Lake in the 
summertime to feed on blueberries 
and salmonberries, and it isn’t un- 
common for a fishing party to have 
to surrender a part of the lake shore 
to the bears. Sam and Ed, relaxing 
in their sleeping bags, were telling 
Bonnie about their various encoun- 
ters with bears. Sam told about wak- 
ing up one morning to find a fresh 
bear track outside the cabin, with “a 
print so big you could drop your hat 
into it!” 

Just then the cabin groaned and 
sagged as Bonnie climbed out of his 
bunk. He gathered every rifle and 
revolver we’d brought along, checked 
to make sure they were loaded and 
placed them all within easy reach 
of his bunk. 

“Brother,” he declared, “if those 
bears come prowling around here to- 
night, there’ll be a powerful lot of 
shootin’ in a hurry!” 

Evidently feeling secure with an 
arsenal at hand, Bonnie settled down 
and was soon sound asleep. 

We talked for awhile and Sam, 
finishing a last cigarette, flicked the 
butt toward the center of the dirt 
floor. Failing to see it land, he got up 
and looked for it, but there was no 
glow from the lighted end. Assuming 
it had gone out before it landed, Sam 
crawled back into his bunk and we 
were all sound asleep a minute later. 

I don’t know how long afterward 
I woke up to a cabin filled with 
smoke. Sam and Ed were scurrying 
around looking for its source. Look- 
ing over the stove where Bonnie had 
hung his new leather jacket, I could 


see a faint glow. We grabbed the 
jacket down, threw it on the floor 
and stamped out the fire. By a freak- 
ish quirk of fate the cigarette butt 
Sam had flipped away had landed in 
the pocket of the wet jacket, and the 
lining had finally begun to burn. 

Completely tired-out from his stren- 
uous day, Bonnie had only begun to 
waken from the noise. When he asked 
what the disturbance was, we were 
afraid to tell him about his jacket. We 
just said the stove had been smoking. 

I was deep in dreamland again 
when a blood-curdling yell brought 
me scrambling out of my bunk. The 
ray of Sam’s flashlight showed Bon- 
nie, looking bigger than ever against 
the darkness, crouched by his bunk 
clutching a rifle and looking scared 
stiff. 

“What the devil is the matter with 
you?” Sam asked. 

“There was a big animal pawing 
me!” Bonnie declared. 

We burst into fits of laughter as 
we realized what had happened. The 
tree squirrels are big up around there, 
and, completely unaccustomed to 
man, they’re not afraid of him. I’ve 
actually seen one climb into Ed’s lap 
while he was sitting on a log eating 
a sandwich and take food from his 
hand. They come into the cabin at 
night to forage for whatever they can 
find, and one of them had evidently 
scurried over Bonnie as he lay in his 
bunk. 

We told Bonnie about the squirrels 
and crawled once more into our sleep- 
ing bags still snickering at the sight 
of the big guy crouched in his under- 
wear ready to do battle with a 
Brownie. 

Bonnie had just slipped back into 
his sleeping bag and settled down 
when he let out another roar. The 
cabin threatened to collapse as he 
scrambled onto the floor. 

“XA/'HAT the hell are you trying to 
do, scare us to death?” Ed asked. 

“There’s a snake in my sleeping 
bag!” gasped Bonnie. 

Ed strode over, unzipped Bonnie’s 
sleeping bag and played the flash- 
light into it. Two tiny shrews hovered 
momentarily, blinded by the beam of 
the flashlight, then scurried off into 
the darkness. Shrews, like the squir- 
rels, come into camp to explore the 
minute things quiet down, and these 
two had evidently taken refuge in 
Bonnie’s sleeping bag during the pre- 
vious disturbance. 

Sheepishly Bonnie returned to his 
bed. One thing is certain — the noise 
he’d been making would have scared 
off any bear in the country! The re- 
mainder of the night passed without 
incident. 

At daybreak we were up and stir- 
ring, with coffee steaming on the back 
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able the way that coy- 
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of the stove and bacon and eggs in 
the frying pan. An early-morning 
fog covered the lake, but we could 
hear big fish splashing. During break- 
fast Sam suggested we make the day’s 
fishing more interesting by making up 
a pool on the first fish caught and 
also on the largest one caught during 
the day. After much bantering we 
decided to bet a dollar apiece on the 
first fish and five dollars on the 
largest. Bonnie was skeptical about 
our sincerity, but when we agreed 
to make him stake-holder he joined 
in the bets. 

He had not yet noticed his burned 
jacket, and none of us had yet mustered 
the nerve to tell him. Although burned 
to a crisp, the leather had not fallen 
apart, and a superficial glance showed 
nothing wrong. The sound of fish 
jumping had Bonnie worked up to 
fever pitch. He hurried through break- 
fast, struggled into his tight boots and 
reached for his jacket. We three, still 
seated at the table, followed his 
movements silently with our eyes. As 
he took his jacket we glanced at one 
another, prepared for the storm to 
break. Bonnie plunged his arms into 
the sleeves without noticing the 
burned lining, shrugged his gigantic 
shoulders — and the back of the jacket 
literally disappeared. 

He looked so funny standing there 
with nothing but the sleeves and collar 
left that we couldn’t keep from laugh- 
ing. The three of us sat and howled 
with glee. Bonnie, however, failed to 
see the humor in the situation. Zipping 
off the remains of his jacket he waved 
it over us and threatened to make us 
eat it. Towering over us like a colos- 
sus of doom, he declared that this time 
we had really gone too far, and it took 
a great deal of explaining and apolo- 
gizing to convince him that it was 
accidental. Nothing any of us owned 
would begin to go onto him, so we 
could offer him only sympathy as he 
stood shivering in his shirt sleeves. 

THE rising sun had driven the fog 
" from the lake by the time we’d 
rigged our tackle, and we stepped out 
into a beautiful summer morning. Nes- 
tled in the hollow of the deep green 
hills, the lake lay like a perfect jewel. 
A long-legged blue heron was standing 
in the shallows of the sand bar, pa- 
tiently waiting for a small trout to 
swim within reach. Robins were feed- 
ing on the berry bushes by the shore 
of the lake, and ravens were squawk- 
ing in the timber. 

Ed decided to fish at the mouth of 
the little creek coming in at the end 
of the sand bar while the three of 
us took the rubber boat around to a 
little cove some two hundred yards 
above the cabin. Climbing into our 
craft, we shoved off just as Ed was 
wading out to make his first cast. As 
we drifted into the bight of the cove 


Bonnie decided the confines of the 
rubber boat were too uncomfortable 
for him, so we put him ashore to 
fish from the beach while Sam and 
I drifted out again. 

S AM decided to try flies for the early 
morning, but I stuck with the 
spinner and single egg. Bonnie was 
also fishing with a fly. Bringing the 
boat to a stop about fifty feet from 
the beach, we made our first casts. 
Ed shouted that he had just lost a 
nice one and Bonnie retorted that the 
news made him very happy, as he 
intended to win the bet on the 
first fish. 

Sam was silent, but he’d just made 
his second or third cast when I heard 
him give a pleased yelp. Turning my 
head I saw his rod arching almost 
double as a lunker beat viciously on 
the end of his line. Forgetting my own 
line for a moment, I let my spinner 
and egg settle almost straight down. 
Suddenly a quick, hard strike almost 
jerked the rod from my hands. The 
fish took off on an immediate deep 
run, and I checked him to set the 
hook. He came straight to the surface 
then and broke the water in a beautiful 
leap that brought a shout of approval 
from Bonnie on the beach. 

Now Sam and I were both on our 
feet, back to back in the rubber boat, 
and from the way our reels whirred 
I knew we were both hooked into 
lunkers. In the midst of our battles 
I heard Bonnie let out a gleeful roar 
and saw him holding aloft one of the 
smallest trout I’d ever seen caught 
in that lake! But it was big enough 
for Bonnie. He was loudly proclaim- 
ing it the first fish and thanking us 
for our dollars. 

Sam and I exchanged disgusted 
glances and turned our attention back 
to the fighters beating on the ends 
of our lines. A few moments later 
Sam netted his, dropped it into the 
boat and turned to scoop up mine for 
me. They were a pair of beauties. 
Breaking out the tape, we found that 
mine went to sixteen inches, while 
Sam’s was a little better than eighteen. 

Evidently the big fish were running 
deep. We cleared our tackle hastily, 
cast far out and let our gear settle 
well before starting to retrieve line. 
Sure enough, the big ones were down 
there, and for the next hour we had 
plenty of action. Realizing we had 
a full day ahead of us in which to 
take our limits, we released the smaller 
ones. Bonnie and Ed were also getting 
plenty of action, but we could tell 
that the fish they were netting were 
much smaller than ours. 

Finally, as the beaming sun rose 
higher in the sky, the fish stopped 
biting. After a half-hour of futile cast- 
ing we decided to return to the cabin 
for coffee and a sandwich. Bonnie and 
Ed walked around and the four of us 
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assembled at the cabin. They had 
some nice fish, but ours were all much 
bigger and Sam’s eighteen-incher 
looked like a cinch for the five-dollar 
bet. 

Previous experience had taught us 
that when the fish quit hitting in the 
morning you can sometimes find some 
action by trolling in deep water with 
spinners or large streamer flies. Decid- 
ing to try it, we brought up our 
tackle and rigged it out for trolling. 
Sam’s favorite hook-up was a pair 
of large streamer flies hooked tandem 
about sixteen inches apart. He hung 
them on a clear nylon leader, eight- 
pound test. “You gotta have big bait 
for big fish,” Sam always maintains, 
and those streamers were plenty big! 
To gain depth he hung on a half-ounce 
of lead. I’ve always favored a spinner 
for cutthroat, so I hung on a number 
two with an ounce of lead. 

"THERE was a wooden rowboat on 
* the beach near the cabin, provided 
by the Alaska Sports and Wildlife 
Club of Ketchikan. Ed and Bonnie 
decided to fish from it. We helped 
them launch their boat, then took off 
in ours. Our gear was soon set, and 
we trolled slowly along the heavily- 
wooded banks. Looking back, we 
could see Bonnie and Ed, their light- 
weight skiff riding deep in the water 
with Bonnie’s weight. 

As we came past the entrance of 
the little cove where we had fished 
earlier, Sam picked up a light strike. 
Grumbling something about minnows 
with big ideas, he began to reel in 
without stopping the motor. As the 
small trout broke water behind the 
boat, something hit it so fast and so 
hard it seemed to explode. Sam’s reel 
whined in crescendo as the fish plunged 
to the bottom. Hastily shutting off the 
motor, he sprang to his feet and pre- 
pared for battle. 

Steady thumb pressure on the reel 
finally turned the fish and started 
him in our direction. Sam picked up 
the slack while we speculated about 
what had happened. No doubt a big 
cannibal of a cutthroat had followed 
the little fellow up from the depths 
and swallowed it. 

Several moments later one of the 
biggest cutthroats I’ve ever seen broke 
water near the boat. Sam was a busy 
man for the next few minutes, play- 
ing him gently and praying silently 
that he couldn’t disgorge the smaller 
fish. Finally the big bruiser lay on 
top of the water, apparently ex- 
hausted. Sam led him gently toward 
my waiting net. I leaned over to scoop 
him up when that lunker gave one 
last wild flurry, disgorged the smaller 
fish and disappeared. Disappointed 
and disgusted, Sam collapsed on a 
thwart. I knew how he felt, for that 
fish was really a record-breaker. 

Back to our fishing, we were pass- 


ing the upper point of the little cove 
when the motor spit and died. Sam 
cursed and began yanking at the pull 
cord. As the boat lost momentum our 
gear settled deeper, and suddenly I 
had a terrific strike. From the first 
moment I knew I was hooked into 
something really big, and that became 
more obvious as the battle progressed. 

Sam yanked in his own tackle and 
began a running torrent of advice, all 
of which went unheeded in the excite- 
ment. That fish knew all the tricks 
and used each of them more than once 
before he hung completely exhausted 
alongside the boat. Carefully Sam 
eased the net under him and swiftly 
lifted him into the boat. 

We stared at Ills glistening, gleam- 
ing beauty and size in amazement, 
and when we applied the tape we 
found we had boated a twenty-four- 
inch cutthroat. We shouted the news 
triumphantly to Bonnie and Ed, who 
replied that their largest fish wasn’t 
quite seventeen inches. I felt sure I 
had cinched the prize money for the 
largest fish. 

We trolled awhile longer, but only 
little ones seemed to be hitting so we 
decided to pull in and clean our fish. 
Bonnie and Ed soon followed. After 
cleaning our catches the four of us 
stripped down and frolicked and ca- 
vorted like kids in the sun-warmed 
waters over the sand bar. Finishing 
off with a brisk swim, I found a shady 
spot under the branches of a huge 
cedar. Sam and Ed were soon beside 
me, but Bonnie was bursting with 
energy and loudly demanding that 
one of us go fishing with him. Sam 
opened a sleepy eye and told him the 
fish usually quit hitting in the middle 
of a warm day, but the big fellow had 
fish fever that wouldn’t be denied. 

He became intrigued with Sam’s 
double-streamer hook-up, and after 
we’d refused to budge he asked wheth- 
er he might take the boat and motor 
and fish the tandem flies for awhile. 
Eager to quiet him, Sam said sure, 
and like a schoolboy playing hookey 
on the first warm day of spring Bonnie 
jumped into the rubber boat. 

THE gentle purr of the outboard and 
* the warmth of the bright afternoon 
lulled us into somnolence, and I for 
one dozed off. A loud, deep roar from 
Bonnie jerked us suddenly to our feet, 
and even before I opened my eyes I 
had a fleeting picture of the rubber 
boat collapsing under his giant frame, 
leaving him floundering helplessly 
in the water! 

But looking out onto the lake we 
saw that Bonnie was having trouble 
of an entirely different sort. He was 
standing precariously in the middle 
of the rubber boat, rocking and sway- 
ing in a wild attempt to keep his 


balance. The rod clutched in his big 
fist was arching so violently that the 
tip was touching the water, and even 
across the distance that separated us 
we could hear the whirr of the reel. 

“What the devil is that big lug 
hooked into, anyway?” wondered Sam 
aloud. Then as Bonnie shifted his 
bulk and the boat listed dangerously, 
“Ye gods, we better go help him before 
he goes overboard with my rod!” 
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Dashing down to the beach we 
jumped into the other boat and rowed 
hastily to Bonnie’s side. We pulled 
in alongside and grabbed the sides 
of the bouncing rubber boat to steady 
it, but Bonnie was much too busy to 
pay any attention to us. There was 
little line left on his reel, and his fish 
was intent on taking that little. With 
a series of heavy plunges that threat- 
ened to carry tackle, he headed for 
the bottom. But the spring of the 
light rod finally forced him to change 
tactics. Swinging in a wide circle, he 
turned and charged toward the boat 
faster than Bonnie could pick up the 
slack. 

The big fellow reeled desperately, 
and as soon as the fish felt the drag 
of the tackle he turned once more in 
a long, lifting run and broke water 
fully fifty yards from the boat. Spray 
flew high into the air, glistening like 
diamonds in the bright sunlight as the 
big brute danced on his tail. 

Sam had eased over into the rubber 
boat with Bonnie and, standing beside 
him, was coaching him patiently. The 
twisting, tumbling, splashing battle 
of that fish on the surface would have 
thrilled the soul of a mummy, and 
when he plunged once more for the 
depths the singing of the reel was 
music to our ears. 

We three were as nervous and tense 
as Bonnie during the course of that 
battle, and when the fish at last hung 
exhausted alongside the boat we held 
our breaths as Sam leaned over with 
the landing net. A deft scoop, and Sam 
straightened with that giant of a cut- 
throat over-crowding the net. 

DONNIE broke into a war dance of 

glee that all but capsized the boat, 
then threw back his head in a whoop 
of victory that resounded through the 
mountains. Ed broke out a tape and 
stretched it from nose to tail of the 
gleaming silver body. Twenty-six-and- 
one-third inches of cutthroat! 

Bonnie pulled out the crumpled 
fivers from his pocket, waved them 
in the air, kissed them fervently and 
thanked us loudly for our donations. 
Sain, still in the boat with him, kept 
trying to quiet him down to avoid 
a ducking, but when Bonnie chortled, 
“You sourdoughs just let me know 
any time you want to go out, and I’ll 
gladly teach you how to fish!” we had 
to restrain Sam from shoving him 
overboard. 

The afternoon was by now well- 
spent. We hurried back to the cabin 
to assemble our gear, and before we 
were entirely packed the plane was 
waiting on the sand bar. The pilot 
stowed things on board as we packed 
them down from the cabin. We tied 
the wooden boat upside down under 
the big cedar and climbed reluctantly 
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into the plane, loath to leave such a 
fisherman’s paradise. 

As the plane taxied down the long 
lake and lifted into the air we craned 
our necks for a last glimpse of our 
favorite fishing spot, and we three 
Alaskans vowed to return as soon as 
fate and our wives would let us. 

About a week after he returned 
home Bonnie sent us each an enlarged 


snapshot of himself resplendent in a 
beautiful new leather jacket and 
thanked us heartily for contributing 
the money for the purchase. 

I’ll bet even money that by now 
everyone in Tennessee has heard the 
details of that fishing trip and how 
a southern gentleman evened the 
score with three sourdough practical 
jokers! —The End 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION EMPLOYMENT 


.270 CALIBRE FN Mauser custom built rifle. 
Brand new condition. Test fires 1 ” groups at 
100 yards. Write for details. Jack Emerson, 723 
Rosewood Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SHOTGUNS, RIFLES, Revolvers'. Over 500 Mod- 
ern, Obsolete, also Cartridges. List 10c coin. Ed 
Howe, Box AS, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


THIRTY-CALIBER Newton big game rifle for 
sale, new stock, recoil pad, 37 Western factory 
cartridges. $125. Jack Emerson, 723 Rosewood 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GUNSCOPE COATING. We repair scopes and 
Hard- coat Lenses with Magnesium Fluoride. Re- 
bluing. Estimates on request. Northwest Instru- 
ment Co., Inc., 2313 Third Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 


THE ALASKA HIGHWAY offers thousands of 
successful postwar opportunities for men and 
women. Prepare now for the millions of tour- 
ists-sportsmen who will travel America’s multi- 
million dollar Dream road. 15,000 fact-packed 
words of vital facts — with maps. Postpaid any- 
where, $1.00 cash only. Alaska Highway Guide, 
Box 142S, North Battleford, Canada. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS! Be prepared. Reliable 
information by former Civil Service Represent- 
ative. Sample tests and answers; how, where, 
when to apply; qualifications, salaries, etc., for 
Rural Mail Carriers, Border Patrolmen, Railway 
Postal Clerks, Park Rangers, Complete, $1.00. 
No additional charges. Civil Aid Bureau, Dept. 
AS, Box 36, University Station, Seattle, Wash. 


STUDY for game warden, fish, park, forestry, 
patrol and wildlife conservation service. Details 
free. Write Delmar Institute, M7, Denver, Colo. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS — We have trained tech- 
nicians and maintain complete shop equipment 
including collimator, refinishing ovens, hard- 
coating equipment. Estimates on request. North- 
west Instrument Co., Inc., 2313 Third Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


SAVE 50% on New Binoculars! Free Catalog. 
Free Book, “How to Select Binoculars.’’ Write 
today! Bushnell Importers, 43- AS East Green, 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


BOOKS 


DRIVING TO ALASKA? You will need com- 
plete information on the Alaska Highway, and 
also the Highways of Alaska. “The Milepost,” 
a new 7J-page booklet, with pictures and a 
large 16 by 20 inch folding color map, will 
give you the whole story, mile by mile, from 
the U. S. to Fairbanks, Anchorage, Valdez & 
all intermediate points. Customs & immigration, 
what to bring along, camping spots', lodges, 
gas stops, hunting and fishing streams and 
lakes, guide and game map— in fact everything 
you want to know is given completely and accu- 
rately. The Milepost is the only booklet with 
maps dealing with all the highways, which is 
actually published in Alaska, by Alaskans. Write 
to: The Milepost, Box 2446, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Send $1.00 for regular mail, $1.30 for airmail. 


BOOKFINDERS! (Scarce, out-of-print, unusual 
books). Quickly supplied. Send wants. Clifton, 
Box 1377AS, Beverly Hills, California. 


BOOKS — One fourth million volumes in stock, 
new, used and rare. Alaskan books our specialty. 
Shorey Book Store, 815 Third Ave., Seattle 4, 
Washington. 


HUNTING, TRAPPING & Fishing Guide. Tells 
everything, how to get ’em. Postpaid. $] 00. 
Westcoast Magazine, B-620 14th St. S. E., 
Puyallup, Wash. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


EXPERIENCED PROSPECTOR and miner wants 
several young men to join him to prospect any 
place in North America. Only requirements: must 
be able and willing to go and do their part. 
For details write L. M. Ryberg, Coulterville, 


MODERN BEAUTY SHOP and furnished apart- 
ment for sale. Only shop in Ketchikan Newtown 
district. $1500 cash. Write Box 322, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 


RAISE TURKEYS the new way. Write for free 
inf ormation explaining how to make up to $3 000 
in your own backyard. Address National Tur- 
key Institute, Dept. 238, Columbus, Kansas 


“INTERESTED in Latin America?” Up-to-the- 
minute, copyrighted “South American Listings” 
for men and women — just published— 4000 fact- 
packed words. Full and confidential informa- 
tion. 100 major American companies; Oil — Min- 
ing — Exploration — Construction — Airlines . How- 

when-where to apply. Revealed by professional 
engineer with 6 years recent “know-how” em- 
ployment throughout this “easy-to-get-rich- 
quick” continent. $1.00 cash only. Write today. 
South American Dvt., Box 142-AS, North Battle- 
ford, Canada. 


ALASKA — The Last Great American Frontier — 
offers unlimited opportunities. $1.00 brings 1950 
copyrighted report and official government map. 
Business directory listing big construction proj- 
ects, fishing, mining, aviation, hunting-fishing- 
game rules, fur farming, lumber, agriculture, 
livestock raising, transportation, homestead and 
highway information. Hot list of companies 
hiring. Alaska Opportunist, P. O. Box 883-AS, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


INTERESTED in Latin American and foreign 
employment? $1.00 brings 1950 copyrighted 
“Foreign Service Directory” with new complete 
listings in U. S. and Canadian construction 
companies, world wide oil firms, mining, 
aviation, steamship, transportation, manufac- 
turers, importers and exporters, domestic and 
foreign listings. Special listing of firms hiring. 
Global Reports, P. O. Box 883-AS, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


“ALASKA” — Valuable up-to-date copyrighted 

booklet covering information and job opportuni- 
ties in construction, government positions, 
Alaska Highway, agriculture, commercial fish- 
ing, timber, mining, fur farming, hunting, busi- 
ness, cities, homesteads; large list of companies 
hiring — all for $1.00. Recent personal experience. 
Alaska Opportunities and Highway, Dept. A-3, 
P. O. Box 224, Seattle 11, Wash. 


ALASKA! $1.00 brings daily listings of excellent 
job opportunities with names and addresses of 
companies hiring and jobs usually vacant, plus 
booklet on opportunities in Construction, Fish- 
ing, Agriculture, Lumbering, Fur Farming, Min- 
ing, Government Positions, Homesteading. Map 
included. Alaskan Opportunities, Dept. AS, 7512 
18th N. E., Seattle 5, Washington. 


FOR SALE 


BUCKSKIN GARMENTS— Jackets, Shirts, Vests, 
Skirts. All styles made from your leather. Whole! 
sale and retail. Write for prices. Frank’s Leath- 
er Garments, 1912 San Pablo, Oakland, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL AGATE LAVALIERES, with 18-inch 
chain, in clear plastic gift boxes, 6 for $22.50. 
Commercial agate cutting and polishing, work- 
manship guaranteed. Swenson’s Agate Shop, 5114 
S. E. 39th Ave., Portland 2, Ore. 


SILVER FOX skins, matched pair. $40; Platinum 
fox skins, matched pairs $32 and $27.50. All 
F.O.B. San Francisco. C. T. Pedersen, Valiemar. 
Box 124. Rockaway Beach, Calif. 
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MINING 


PANNING GOLD FOR HOBBY or profit. 
Prospectors and beginner prospectors. We will 
mail you our new 36 page booklet "What The 
Beginner Needs to Know” for 25c cash or stamps 
and include catalog of mining books — supplies — 
maps of where to go — blueprints of hand machines 
you can build — geiger counters — M-scopesf — min- 
eralights — mineral specimens — Over 200 items. 
Old Prospector, B-344, Dutch Flat, Calif. 


URANIUM — the world’s most prized material. 
Complete information free. Write Sharpe, Pros- 
pector, 1282 George Street, North Battleford, 
Canada. , 


GOLD PANNING for profit. Healthy, outdoor 
hobby. Beginners’ big illustrated instruction book, 
$1.00. Miners’ gold pans, $2.00. Prospectors’ 
powerful magnifying glass, $1.00. Yukon Jim, 
627 Lillian, Stockton, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROSPECTORS WANTED— Experienced, Begin- 
ners and would-be Prospectors to join the newly - 
incorporated United Prospectors Organization. 
If you are interested in mining or prospecting, 
joining us is bound to help you. Send for our 
new brochure and literature. United Prospectors, 
Box 13, Dutch Flat, Calif. 


ALASKA, DIRECT ROUTE— Highway log to 
Fan-banks, Canadian customs, basic information. 
Booklet, homesteading, business opportunities. 
Alaska map, etc. $2.00 postpaid. Alaska Bureau, 
Route 2, Box 41, Great Falls, Montana. 


SOURDOUGH BISCUITS, hotcakes, other favorite 
pioneer recipes. Easy directions, $1.00. John B. 
Eaton, Dexter, Oregon. 


ASSIST YOU, anything. Hollywood or Beverly 
Hills. David Lester, P. O. Box 96, W. Los Ange- 
les 25, Calif. 


CHIROPODY: — Extension course! Degree. Grad- 
uates may practice in Alaska. Details, $1.00. 
Alaska Chiropody College, Dept. AS, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


KNOW ALASKA through Alaska Sunday Press. 
Sample copy 10c. $4 per year. Box 1181, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


KILL DANDRUFF. FORMULA $1. Perfected by 
Army Medics in Pacific for j ungle scalp infec- 
tions. Rubey, Box 485, Deer River, Minn. 


PERSONALS 


LONESOME? Many seek companionship and 
marriage. All ages. Write today for big list and 
details. Western, Box 576-S, Auburn, Wash. 


LONELY? If you desire friends or marriage, 
join nationally known club; many members claim 
wealth. Particulars free. Pearl Smith, Box 2732-B, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


LONESOME? Join reliable club, established 1909. 
Write for free information and description of 
members. Sealed. Exchange Company, 3827-24 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri. 


BANISH LONELINESS! Find your life compan- 
ion! Stamp brings details! A. Barth. Rt. 1, 4600 
S. Chestnut, Spokane 16, Wash. 


ROMANTIC MAGAZINE— Photos, Descriptions, 

Addresses. Correspond, Fun-Marriage, some rich. 
Copy 50c. Cupid’s Magazine, A-620 14th Street 
S. E., Puyallup, Wash. 


LONELY? Write for free photos, descriptions and 
Guaranteed Membership Plan. Christian Friend- 
ship Society, P. O. Box 590-Y, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


LONESOME? Get free information from one of 
America’s finest letter societies. No club any- 
where offers more efficient and friendly service 
at such a moderate fee. Miss Chase, P. O. Box 
172, Seattle 11, Washington. 


ARE YOU LONELY? — 25c brings big list ro- 
mantic club members desiring marriage. All ages, 
either sex, Membership year $1.00. Dwight 
Hildebrant, Box 805-Y, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


MARRY RICH — Our members are begging to 
meet you. If you do not send for our free 
matching chart in plain envelope you’ll be 
overlooking one of the biggest opportunities of 
your life. Do this now! This very moment drop 
a postcard in mailbox with your name and age. 
Blair Club, 4554-AS Broadway, Chicago 40, 111. 


LONESOME? Amazing new system for meeting 
your ideal friend, sweetheart, or mate. Sealed 
details Free. Dr. Miles, Box H-9265, Sta. S, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 


LONELY HEARTS Club That’s Different! In- 
troductions by letter. Confidential, dignified. 
Honest service. Particulars free. Lester Golliday, 
P. O. Box 2014-T, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


WHY BE LONELY? Correspond with Ladies and 
Gentlemen everywhere. 16 pages of pictures 
and descriptions, 10 cents; with addresses, 50 
cents. Maurice Wilhelm, Box 1365- AS, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. 


LONESOME? Join my lucky California Club! Dig 
for Golden Nuggets of Friendship! Pan for Pen- 
pals. Try my new letter-writing service ! The 
49’er Club, Box 57, Point Richmond, Calif. 


LONELY? You too can find a sweetheart or 
life-mate through membership in America’s 
foremost introductory club. Nationwide member- 
ship! Confidential! Heart of America Club, P. 
O. Box 2403- ZH, Kansas City 13, Mo. 


SOUTH AMERICAN, Central American, Mexican, 
Cuban, Puerto Rican ladies and gentlemen 
wish to correspond with single people in the 
United States. Please state age. Club Pan Amer- 
ica, Box 8564, Houston 9, Texas. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like to hear from 
pen pals all over Alaska. H. Murrey, Box 426, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


LONESOME CLUB: Particulars for stamp. Con- 
fidential. Most reliable. Hundreds to select from. 
Many with means. Fred Morrison, D-3053 West 
Holden Street, Seattle 6, Washington. 


LONESOME AND BLUE? America’s finest and 
largest club for personalized selective intro- 
ductions offers unlimited opportunities to meet 
refined, lonely ladies and gentlemen. Write today 
for over forty actual photos and details, no obli- 
gation. Please mention age and enclose 10c re- 
turn postage. Hollywood “400” Club, P. O. Box 
2349-AS, Hollywood, California. 


LONELY? Why be lonely? Sealed particulars 
free. Diamond Circle, Dept. 25, Box 1203, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


BE LONELY no more! Open Destiny’s Door! 
50c brings Cupid’s Destiny. World’s Greatest 
Social Publication, including nationwide names, 
addresses; either sex. Captivating descriptions. 
Sparkling pictures — widows, widowers, bachelors, 
beautiful girls, desiring early marriage. (Year, 
bi- monthly, $2.00). Mention your age. Destiny 
League, Aberdeen 14, Washington. 


GET-ACQUAINTED CLUB — Through social cor- 
respondence, thousands yearly meet their ideal. 
Can introduce you to members throughout U. S. 
and Canada. Either sex. Write for list of eligi- 
bles. R. E. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colorado. 


SOMEONE TO CARE. Join the Cytherea Club. 
Write Charlotte Kay, Box 18, San Bernardino, 
Calif. Postage. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS— $1. All ages! Miss Frances 
Mills, 1047 South Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
6, California. 


LONELY HEARTS: Let us help you meet nice 
people near you seeking congenial mates. Many 
with means. Forty-three years dependable, con- 
fidential service, proven results. Photos, descrip- 
tions free. Standard Club, Box 207, Dept. 22, 
Grays Lake, Illinois. 


LONESOME? Join my club. Confidential intro- 
ductions. Reliable. Established 1924. Free partic- 
ulars, photos, descriptions; sealed. Lois Reeder, 
Box 549-B, Palestine, Texas. 


LONELY? Find your mate. Particulars for stamp. 
Jones-A, 1596 Burton Ave., Macon, Georgia. 


LONELY? 10c brings magazine, pictures, des- 
criptions, lonely sincere members everywhere, 
seeking friendship, companionship, marriage. 
With addresses, either sex, 50c. Jenrich Publi- 
cations, 2154-AS Walton, Chicago 22, 111. 


LONESOME? Want a worthwhile sweetheart, 
husband or wife? Members everywhere. Many 
near you. All ages. Catholic or Protestant. Many 
state they are wealthy. Confidential introduc- 
tions by mail. Sealed particulars free. Louis- 
ville Social Club, Inc., Box 85, Louisville, Ky. 


LONESOME? CONFIDENTIAL introductions by 
mail. Find your sweetheart, pen-pal. Established, 
reliable club with active, eligible members 
everywhere waiting to assist you. Full sealed 
particulars free. Gordon Adams, Box 3031, Seat- 
tle 14, Washington. 


LONESOME? — Large magazine, Pictures, Descrip- 
tions 10 cents; with addresses, 50 cents. Weed 
Agency, 772 Cleveland Ave., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMERA FANS. Shopping service. Let me 
know your needs. Pat Murphy, 3512 S. E. 
Hawthorne, Portland 15, Oregon. 


HAVE YOU TAKEN MOVIES in Alaska or Mex- 
ico? Add to your films gorgeous scenes in ori- 
ginal kodachrome from surplus shots taken by 
nationally known explorer-lecturer. All A-l qual- 
ity. You pick out what you want at only 40c per 
foot. Neil Douglas, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


ALASKA KODACHROME motion pictures of 
Alaska animals, birdlife and scenery. 16mm. 
silent. Write for free lists of reels available. 
Northern Color Film Co., 1319 Pine Street, Grants 
Pass, Oregon. 


ALASKA’S FINEST KODACHROME 35mm. slices. 
5dc each. Free list of over 200 different slides. 
Slides mailed on approval if desired. Formerly 
located at Moose Pass, Alaska. Our new add- 
ress is Northern Color Film Company, 1319 
Pine, Grants Pass, Oregon. , 


REAL ESTATE 


197 ACRES for sale, thickly wooded with lake 
frontage, Haliburton County, Ontario, Canada. 
Excellent hunting, fishing territory. Price $1050, 
terms $75 down, $15 per month. Also other 
properties available. C. Greenwood, 1333 Lincoln, 
Toledo 7, Ohio. 


ON THE California desert 15 minutes by paved 
road from the capital of winter sushine, Palm 
Springs, is 160 acres of partly-flat, partly-hill 
land with a superb view of mountains and 
desert; more than 300 native palms amid their 
springs rim the hills. Subdivision and utilities 
within a quai'ter-mile. A site for a resort 
hotel, sanitarium, dude ranch or private estate. 
Total price $28,000. Terms. W. R. Hillery, Realtor, 
Box 66, Cathedral City, Calif. 


SOLD FOR TAXES! California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington timber, grazing, ranch & mining lands. 
25 cents to $3 acre minimum bid. 10 cents (coin) 
brings circulars and maps. Pacific Lands, Box 
235J-AS, Hollywood, California. 


TAXIDERMY 


WHOLESALE PRICES on making all kinds of 
animal rugs. Wanted to buy Indian tanned white 
buckskin. Frank’s Trading Post, 7740 N. W. 39 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


FUR DRESSING, Tanning and Taxidermy, 
wholesale and retail. S. Johnson Co., Faa Broth- 
ers, owners, 207 W. 36th St., Seattle 7, Wash. 


TRAPPERS SUPPLIES 


TRAPS, SNARES, lures, guns, etc. Complete 
trapping, hunting equipment. Catalog. Howe Fur 
Company, Box AS, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


THOMPSON STEEL Snares. No. O for Rabbit, 
Muskrat, Mink, Skunk, $3.45 dozen. No. 1-xx, 
Fox, $5.20 dozen. No. 1-S (swiveled), $5.20 dozen. 
No. 2-xx, Beaver, Otter, $6.00 dozen. No. 2-S, 
Special swiveled Beaver snare, $6.00 dozen. No. 
3-xx, Coyote, $7.25 dozen. No. 35 (special 8-foot 
Coyote), $8.50 dozen. No. 4-xx, Cougar, small 
Bear, $1.60 each. No. 5-xx, special Timber Wolf, 
$1.90 each. No. 6-xx, Grizzly, etc., $3.50 each. All 
Postpaid. Raymond Thompson Company, AS, 
9700 Aurora Avenue, Seattle 3, Washington. 


THOMPSON TRAPPER Products. Rustproofing 
for Snare or Trap, $1.00 bottle, Snare and Trap 
dye, $1.30. Lures for any animal, $1.00 each or 
$2.80 for three. Books by Raymond Thompson: 
Snares and Snaring, $2.50; Wilderness Trapper, 
$1.50. New— Thompson Drowner, complete with 
wire, locks and swivels, No. O-D for Muskrat, 
$3.45 dozen; No. 1-D for Mink, $4.80 dozen; No. 
2-D for Beaver, Otter, $6.00 dozen. All items 
postpaid. Raymond Thompson Company, AS 9700 
Aurora Avenue, Seattle 3, Washington. 


WANTED 


FOR PRIVATE collection: gold and other coins. 
State condition, date, price. M. Baumgartner, 
220 E. Florida Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


GOLD COINS in fine condition only, highest 
premium paid. H. H. Lauson, Columbia, Mo. 


Informative 


ALASKA BOOKS 








What more interesting way to learn about America’s “Last Frontier” than by 
reading some of our informative books on Alaska — up-to-date, authoritative 
books written by those wno know tne Territory best, her problems, her char- 
acteristics and her potentialities? Send today for one of the books below or for 
our free catalog describing every book on our well-stocked shelves. 


Books on 

TOTEMS 


THE TALKING TREE 

By Alice Curtis Desmond 
Here is a fast-moving adventure story 
with an exciting climax that young people 
will like. Published in 1949, the book has 
as its setting Southeastern Alaska, and 
aside from the well- written story, it is 
valuable for its accurate picture of the 
little -known customs of the Indian tribes 
of this area, especially the great art of 
totem pole making which is fast disappear- 
ing from the Alaska scene $2.50 

THE WOLF AND THE RAVEN 

By Garfield and Forrest 
The most recent factual book to be pub- 
lished on Alaska totem poles, this is the 
result of much labor on the part of the 
United States Forest Service in their 
totem rehabilitation project, collecting 
first the poles and then the legends they 
represent. Containing pictures of many 
of the best poles, this book is a fascinat- 
ing book for the general reader, as well 
as a valuable guide for anthropologists, 
sociologists, artists and tourists „$3.00 

MONUMENTS IN CEDAR 

By Edward L. Keithahn 
In this authentic, understandable book, 
the curator of Alaska’s historical museum 
at Juneau brings to life for layman and 
scholar the fascinating story of the North- 
west Coast’s first families — the legends 
etched on their world-famed totem poles, 
the primitive banking and insurance 
system of their great potlatches and many 
colorful details of their customs and 
- beliefs $3.00 


THE LURE 
OF ALASKA 

By Harry A. Franck 
In his usual spirited style, 
this famous world-traveler 
recounts his adventures as 
a tourist exploring Alaska. 
He has dug deeper than the 
ordinary tourist, however, 
hobnobbing with fishermen 
making hauls of salmon, 
with miners in their gold- 
diggings. A “must” guide 
book for the Alaska traveler 
who is not content to just 
skim the surface of the 
Territory. $3.50 


HERE IS ALASKA 

By Evelyn Stefansson 
This first book by the wife 
of Explorer Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson, illustrated with 
pictures on nearly every 
page by Frederick Mache- 
tanz, tells authoritatively 
what is now going on in 
Alaska. There is a chapter 
on the little-known Aleutian 
Islands, as well as other 
strategic islands off the 
coast. A delightful way for 
young and old to learn 
about modern Alaska. $2.75 


INTRODUCING ALASKA 
By J. B. Caldwell 

Here is the handbook for the 
hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who will seek their future 
in Alaska and for the countless 
numbers who will vacation 
there. It is an accurate, factual, 
up-to-date picture of conditions 
in Alaska, the opportunities and 
handicaps there which have been 
assessed expertly by a man who 
has done extensive research 
work on Alaska during the 
past decade $3.15 


ALASKA TODAY 

By B. W. Denison 

This newest informative 
book on Alaska contains 
the answer to almost any 
question the average per- 
son has asked or would 
like to ask about the Ter- 
ritory. It also offers a 
comprehensive survey of 
contemporary Alaska life, 
the result of four years 
of extensive research, and 
a “Who’s Who” of the cur- 
rently best known persons 
in Alaska. $5.00 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC 

KT TFIENMi’* By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

AIK* 1!C The storm of controversy which arose about this 

# book upon its publication twenty-one years ago, 

«>,*****? as well as its continued great popularity to the 

iitww** ' , t present time, are proof of the book’s interest- 

value and the accuracy and truth of the author’s 
original observations on Polar conditions. Because 
of its importance, Dr. Stefansson has now added 
a final chapter in the new edition, bringing it 
up to date. It has earned its place as one of 
the most fascinating and valuable tales of 
Polar exploration ever written. $5.00 
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A GUIDE TO 
ALASKA 

By Merle Colby 
Here is all that a traveler 
needs to know about Alas- 
ka, but Colby has made of 
his book a great deal more 
than the conventional guide 
or travel book; in addition 
to a point-by-point descrip- 
tion of the major towns 
and places of interest, there 
are sections on Alaska his- 
tory and recent develop- 
ment. $4.00 


OPPORTUNITY IN 
ALASKA 

By George Sundborg 
Written by the head of 
the Alaska Development 
Board, this book has as 
its main characteristic the 
fairness and balance of the 
author’s viewpoint. Sund- 
borg is careful to point out 
the country’s drawbacks as 
well as its advantages. $3.00 


ALASKA’ S ANIMALS 
AND FISHES 

By Frank Dufresne 
Here is the first complete 
book covering the vast and 
amazing animal and fish 
life of America’s wild 
"Last Frontier.” Their his- 
tories and habits are dis- 
cussed interestingly and 
fully — from the tiniest shrew 
to the giant Brown bear. 
This book is prized by 
every sportsman for its 
valuable information for 
hunters and fishermen, and 
the romance of the fabu- 
lous fur trade would inter- 
est anyone. Illustrated 
copiously by Bob Hines. 
$5.00 


Send Orders To: 

THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN . . . box ns, ketchikan 


Books Mailed Anywhere, Postpaid 


